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Grammar and the Teaching of Languages 


NE result of the important work done in 

linguistics during the last hundred or 
hundred and fifty years has been the replace- 
ment of the old notion of grammar as a norma- 
tive discipline by the more adequate one of 
grammar as a descriptive science. 

For the teaching of languages this implies a 
twofold shift in emphasis: 

(1) A shift from the stress on formal gram- 

mar towards stress on the actual lan- 

guage, and 

2) a shift from presenting grammar as a 
more or less rigid system of rules as 
applied to a specific language towards 
presenting it as an analysis of the facts 
of this language. 

Most textbooks of recent vintage reflect 
the first shift to some degree: they usually 
demote formal grammar from its _ historic 
place of honor; they emphasize the living 
language of today as against some ‘“‘classical”’ 
usage; they stress colloquial as against literary 
language; they present models of actual speech, 
and give exercises for its practice. 

To be sure, this is not always carried out 
consistently, but a general trend towards these 
newer goals is clearly recognizable. By and 
large, the modern teacher can find what he 
needs in this direction. 

The same cannot be said, I think, for the 
second shift: here, apparently, the tradition 
of a great many centuries has proved too 
strong. The rules and the terms of conventional 
grammar have become, to use Walter Lipp- 
mann’s expressive phrase, the ‘‘stereotypes”’ in 
the ‘Public Opinion” among language teachers, 
and, as such, quite formidable obstacles in 
the path of this necessary change. 

For this second shift is just as important as 
the first. By saying this I certainly do not want 
to advocate any “descriptive,” “analytical,” 
or “structural”? purism for the teaching of 
languages. Dogmatic purism would be as 
harmful here as it is in any other field. More- 
Over, it is impossible as well as inappropriate 


~ 


to talk to the students as if they were linguisti- 
cians. But teachers and textbook writers should 
recognize the great possibilities of the new 
philosophy; they should avail themselves of 
the far greater freedom this philosophy offers 
them in describing the structure of a language, 
and they should strive to throw off, whenever 
possible, the shackles that were imposed on 
them by the rules laid down authoritatively 
by formal grammar. 

In connection with the “oral’’ or ‘‘conversa- 
tional” approach such procedure is almost a 
necessity. Adopting the principles of what we 
termed shift nr. (1) while shirking the ones 
implied in shift nr. (2), is like harnessing to a 
cart a heavy ox together with a light horse. 
With two heavy oxen—approach by transla- 
tion and formal grammar—we cover very 
little ground, but we are safe as far as we go. 
With two light horses—oral approach and de- 
scriptive grammar—we will go faster and farther 
although, we must admit, the driving requires 
much more skill. But with an ox and a horse 
under the same yoke—oral approach and for- 
mal grammar—we will have to waste half of 
our time in keeping them in step, and we will 
have a very good chance to end up in the ditch, 
i.e. to learn next to nothing. And this is, by 
no means, an imaginary danger. Exempla 
terrent.! 

But I do not think it profitable to deal with 
the matter further in general terms. Instead 
it is my purpose to discuss a number of actual 
instances and to make a few practical sugges- 
tions for possible inroads on the power of the 
“stereotypes.” 

In the case of each suggestion I will first try 
to make clear why I think the conventional 


1I am thinking here only of the traditional language 
course where there are no native informants and where 
time is very limited. It is mainly such teaching that the 
textbooks in question are meant to serve. Where native 
informants are used, and more time is available, the teach- 
ing of grammar is of such subsidiary nature that the 
method of its presentation is comparatively unimportant. 
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approach is not really helpful; then I will make 
a practical proposal of how to approach the topic 
by way of descriptive analysis of the facts of 
the language as they appear to an observer 
unprejudiced by the traditional rules and 
paradigms. 

Each of the proposals is the outcome of 
experience. What I propose here, I have tried 
out in my own teaching through the years, 
and I have found it workable and beneficial. 
So did the bulk of my students. 


(1) THe “GENDERS” 


When, many years back, Mark Twain made 
fun of the German language for its ‘‘sexless”’ 
horse, its “feminine” cat (including the male), 
and its ‘‘masculine”’ dog (including the female), 
the German language could take the fun calmly. 
The grammarians were the ones that could 
and should have been upset. For the German 
language is, of course, completely innocent of 
the charge. The real culprit was—and is—the 
grammarian’s misleading terminology.’ 

The terminology is misleading because it 
calls up a definite connotation with sex that 
makes sense only for a small minority of the 
cases to which it is commonly applied. That this 
is so, is quite generally recognized today for 
German. For the Romance languages it has 
been recently denied by no less an authority 
than Robert A. Hall. In his interesting De- 
scriplive Italian Grammar (1948, p. 18), Hall 
writes that, in the Romance languages, ‘‘the 
gender classes and their sex references (if any) 
are close enough to warrant retention of the 
traditional term.” I think, however, that 
Professor Hall might have reconsidered this 
opinion if, at the time of his writing, he could 
have known the letter a distressed lady wrote 
to the New York Times only quite recently. 
In the letter the lady registered her bitter com- 
plaint about an offense against the whole female 
sex, committed—of all people—by the French 
in naming the “‘terrible atom bomb” /a bombe 
thus making it ‘‘feminine.” 

It is easy enough to see and to prove, on 
historic grounds, how this terminology came 
into being. But it is equally easy to see and to 
prove—witness Mark Twain, the lady corre- 
spondent to the Times, and untold numbers of 
confused language students—that it does not 


describe the categories in question with tha: 
reasonable degree of accuracy which must be 
demanded of any classification, ‘scientific’ 
or not. 

But the main objection against grammatica 
“genders” in teaching does not have to do wit! 
terminology, nor does it come from a craving 
for accuracy that might well be called pedantic 
There are excellent pedagogical reasons tha: 
should suggest to teacher and textbook write: 
the need for a substitute. 

The main reason for dispensing with the 
“genders” is the confusion they create when th: 
syntactic agreement of elements is presented t 
English-speaking students. This difficulty be. 
comes most evident in the case of the agree. 
ment between “personal pronouns’ an 
“nouns.” The student brought up on the tradi: 
tional paradigms will almost invariably asso. 
ciate, let us say, the German “er” and th 
Spanish “él” with English “he,” and so or 
through all the other forms. It is my persona 
experience that such a “‘block”’ in the student’ 
mind results in what is perhaps the greates: 
single handicap in his learning how to read the 
new language with ease. Such sentences as 
“da er nicht gross genug ist, haben wir de: 
Tisch nicht gekauft,” or: “‘no me gusta est: 
lapiz, no quiero escribir con é]”—and they occu: 


with great frequency—will find the averag: , 


student absolutely frustrated in an aimles 
search for the referent to the “er” or “él 
The reason for the student’s frustration is, 0 
course, the “the” back in his mind, combine 
with the notion of “er” and “él” being ‘mas 
culine” forms. 

For these and other reasons of a simila! 
nature I have banned the use of the ‘“‘genders 
from my classes. If the underlying categorie: 
have to be named at all—and this needs to be 
done far less frequently than the convention: 


approach would allow one to think—I try t) , 


use terms that bear a direct connotation wit! 
the linguistic phenomenon in question. Thus 
e.g., in teaching German, I speak of ‘der 
nouns,” ‘die-nouns,” and “das-nouns,” 1! 


* Mark Twain (Sam. L. Clemens), A Tramp Abroud, 
authorized edition, 1907, vol. 2, appendix D, page 29% 
(Although slightly out of step with modern linguistics, 
these two volumes make delightful reading, and contai! 
many acute observations that are still valid today.) 
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teaching Spanish (or Italian) of “el (il) -nouns” 
and “‘la-nouns.” 

Instead of speaking of ‘‘genders” and of using 
the traditional paradigms of their changing 
endings (“declensions”), I try to impress on 
the students—both in speaking and in writing 
on the board—certain leading ‘‘models.” Thus, 
in German, such models as: 


der Tisch, das Pferd—die Tische, die Pierde 
die Uhr, die Blume —die Uhren, die Blumen 


demonstrate a feature of the plural formation, 
namely the fact that ‘“‘der-nouns” and “‘das- 
nouns’ most commonly form the plural by 
adding “‘e,”’ while ‘“‘die-nouns”’ most commonly 
add “‘(e)n.” 

In Spanish the common concordance: “el 
—o, los—os, la—a, las—as’”’ is illustrated by a 


“model” like this: 


“ec 


EL LibrO nuevO es rojO | LA plumA nuevA es rojA- 


that, then, is changed to plural. 

Besides illustrating the gender categories of 
nouns and adjectives (including the articles), 
these models also demonstrate, without re- 
quiring any special conscious effort from the 
student, the position of the (attributive) ad- 
jective and the appropriate forms of “ser.” 

In teaching the all important concordance 
between nouns and personal pronouns, their 
near-automatic agreement in both German and 
the Romance languages is introduced by ‘‘mod- 
els” like the following: 


Das ist DER Bleistift—ER ist rot 
Das ist DIE Feder —SIE ist rot 
Das ist DAS Buch —ES ist rot. 


Es EL lapiz; escribo con EL. 
Es La pluma; escribo con ELLA. 


Thus the student is, from the start, geared 
to the actual pattern of the new language. Any 
notions of gender—with their possible confus- 
ing connotations—and any side glances at 
English by way of “translation” (‘‘er—he, 
it; sie—she, it; es—it”) are discouraged. Once 
the pattern has taken root, it is easy enough to 
tell the students that “er” and “él” are used 
very frequently—although by no means regu- 
larly—in reference to the male of any species, 
“sie” and “ella” in reference to the female. 

Such presentation has the further advantage 


that very little English need to be used. Most 
of it can be done by presenting the models in 
the foreign language, and by vocally stressing 
the endings, and, at the same time, pointing 
to their written forms on the board. 

I have noticed that, at the end of the course, 
the students usually have well absorbed the 
pattern indicated by such models “without 
knowing how” as they sometimes point out to 
me with amazement. It hardly needs to be 
added that this is as it should be. 


(2) Forms or ADDRESS 


Most foreign languages taught in our schools 
distinguish between a formal and a familiar 
form of address. Spanish and Italian make 
even a further distinction according to whether 
one person is addressed formally or more than 
one. 

In Spanish, in Italian, and in German, the 
“third person” of the verb serves as the formal 
address while the ‘“‘second person’’—singular 
and plural— is restricted to the use of the famil- 
iar form. In the countries where these languages 
are at home, not even the native child will 
learn all the forms at once. The child will 
grow up with the familiar form only, and will 
learn to use the formal address gradually while 
becoming a member of adult society. It is only 
logical that the adult or semi-adult student of 
one of these languages will reverse the process. 
For him the formal address is of primary con- 
cern. The familiar form will interest him only 
after he is able to make closer social contacts 
with natives, or to read fiction and poetry. 
Until then, he has very little use for the verb 
forms of the ‘‘second person.” 

Some of the more progressive textbooks 
have recognized these facts to some extent, but 
none I know of has done so fully. While they 
omit the familiar form in the reading sections 
and the conversations of the initial lessons, they 
still carry the conventional verb paradigm 
complete with the “second person” in singular 
and plural in these same lessons. 

The shift to a descriptive approach as pro- 
posed here would require that so long as the 
familiar form of address is not used in the sec- 
tions presenting the actual language it should 
also be omitted completely from the grammar 
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section. When—perhaps some time during the 
second term—the familiar form will make its 
first appearance in the reading or conversa- 
tional material, then, and only then, the ‘‘sec- 
ond person” of the verb should be introduced 
as a grammar item. Otherwise we are neither 
here nor there. We again get an unrealistic 
verb paradigm, and we are worse off with it 
than we were when we got it in the old-fash- 
ioned grammar books. For, now, we don’t 
even have the material to show it in actual 
operation and to practice with it. 

I habitually make the students strike out the 
“second person”’-forms during the first term, 
and I found that these forms are absorbed with 
ease later on, once the student feels in secure 
possession of the initial simplified verb pattern. 


(3) REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS AND 
REFLEXIVE VERBS 


Many languages use a different form of 
object pronoun according to whether such a 
pronoun refers to the same thing—or person— 
as the subject, or whether it refers to some- 
thing—or somebody—else. Forms of the first 
kind we call ‘“‘reflexive.”” English has a whole set 
of them, covering all persons: “‘myself, yourself, 
himself,” and so on. The Romance languages 
and German, however, have only one such 
‘reflexive’ form: ‘‘se, si, sich.”” This form is 
used with the third person—both in the singular 
and plural—and with the infinitive forms of 
the verb. In all other cases, it makes no differ- 
ence whether subject and object are identical 
or not. In these languages, then, only the one 
distinctive form should be introduced as ‘‘re- 
flexive” and something special. 

The traditional paradigm of “reflexive pro- 
nouns” for all persons is not only inconsistent 
from the descriptive viewpoint. It also con- 
fuses the student by creating for him apparent 
differences where none exist in actual fact. 

The so-called ‘“‘reflexive verbs” do not form, 
in these same languages, a clearly distinguish- 
able category. Practically every ‘‘transitive” 
verb—unless the meaning makes such usage 
impossible—and even some “intransitive” ones, 
can be used, and under certain conditions must 
be used, in combination with an object pro- 
noun that refers to the subject. There might 


be some justification in speaking as “reflexive” 
of those verbs that can only be used in this 
way. But such a distinction is commonly not 
drawn, nor would it be of much help. For the | 
question whether a verb, generally, or condi. 
tionally, is used “‘reflexively,” is a lexical ques- 
tion rather than one of grammar. The proper 
usage, therefore, is best taught and learned a: 
a lexical item in the appropriate context. The 
only thing that has to be taught to the students 
of these languages is the one specific form that ? 
is used with the “3rd person” singular and 
plural, and with the “Infinitive” of the ver! 
(i.e.: ‘“‘se,”’ “‘si” or “‘sich’’). 

In actual teaching, therefore, the chapters 
in the books dealing with “reflexive pronouns” 
and “reflexive verbs” can be omitted without 
great loss. I simply give some ‘“‘models”’ wit! 
se,” 64.5 99 


“ 


si,” and “sich,” and—as to usage—] 
point out something of the kind just outlined 
Thus much time can be saved for more inm- 
portant matters, for oral drills and reading 
and the student is spared much needless drude- 
ery. 

That Spanish and Italian use forms with 
“se” and/or ‘si’? where English uses a ‘Pas- 
sive” construction, and German and French a 
phrase with “‘man” or “‘on,” is a different story 
again. This has to be taught and drilled in its 
own proper place, using models like: se habla 
espafiol—si parla italiano—man spricht deutsch 
—on parle francais. To speak of a “reflexive 
verb” in this connection—as is being done fre- 
quently—will only confuse and mislead the 
student. 


(4) THe “THREE CONJUGATIONS”’ 
IN SPANISH 


The only differences between the _ inflec- 
tional patterns of a verb of the type of ‘‘comer’ 
and one of the type of “vivir” are to be found 
in the first and second person plural of the pres 
ent tense and in the second person plural 0! 
the command form. If, as proposed above, the 
“second person” is completely eliminated from 
a first term of Spanish, the difference comes 
down to a single sound (or letter): ‘comemos’ 
as against ‘“‘vivimos.” 

This very slight difference, so easily deduced 
from the Infinitive forms and quite unimportant 
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in itself, scarcely warrants the amount of space 
devoted, in practically all beginner’s texts of 
Spanish, to the conventional paradigms of the 
three conjugations, each listed separately and 
thus presenting to the student, already fright- 
ened by the amount and variety of the Spanish 
verb forms, a quite unnecessary duplication of 
a very large number of identical forms. 

From a descriptive viewpoint there are, I 
think, in modern Spanish only two principal 
groups of verbs with clearly distinctive pat- 
terns of inflectional endings: the a-stems on 
the one hand, and the e- and i-stems on the 
other. 

For the Future and the Conditional not even 
this distinction is needed. Here an identical 
set of endings is added to the infinitive forms; 
but in the important past tenses, and in the 
past participles, the pattern: “a” as against 
“e” and “i” is clear cut, helpful and completely 
sufficient. I see no reason why it should not be 
presented to the student in this way. 


(5) THE ACCUSATIVE IN GERMAN 


If we look at German as it actually is—out- 
side the grammar books—we will find forms 
deserving the name of an ‘‘Accusative case”’ 
only in connection with “‘der-nouns”’ (‘‘mascu- 
line nouns’’) in the Singular, and in a very few 
personal pronouns. Apart from two forms of 
the personal pronoun (‘“‘uns” and “euch’’) we 
will not discover Accusative-forms in the 
Plural anywhere, and equally none with the 
Singular of ‘‘die-nouns” (‘feminine nouns’’) 
and “das-nouns” (neuter nouns). 

Nevertheless, the traditional paradigms with 
“Accusatives” everywhere—in most cases, of 
course, “identical” with the respective “‘Nomi- 
natives’’—are carried from grammar book to 
grammar book. It is almost as if English gram- 
mars would list ‘‘Accusatives” for all nouns and 
articles because of the existence of such forms 
as “him” and “her.” 

A descriptive approach would teach an “Ac- 
Cusative” only in those cases where distinc- 
tive forms justify the setting up of this cate- 
gory. In all other cases, the student could be 
told, there is nothing to worry about. The 
set-up is just as it is in English. 

This would simplify matters for the further 


reason that almost all the actually existing 
“Accusative”’-forms follow a very definite 
pattern; they are distinguished by the ending 
‘“‘(e)n.”’ Therefore they are quite easy to teach 
and to learn. A small set of models on the 
typical ‘‘Accusative’’-pattern, as: 

“Ich sehe den Mann, diesen Mann, einen grossen Mann, 


keinen Mann. 
Ich sehe den Knaben, welchen Knaben?—wen?—ihn” 


could effectively be substituted for all the 
endless paradigms of the kind”: der (des, dem) 
den—die (der, der) die—das (des, dem) das— 
dieser (dieses, diesem) diesen, and so onand on. 
Such an approach would also facilitate im- 
mensely the famous “adjective-declension”: the 
student, here, can simply be told that an ad- 
jective going with a noun will take an “‘e” in the 
Nominative Singular, and “en” in all other 
cases of singular and plural. 

I do not want to say that students taught by 
this method have mastered the “adjective 
declension,” or, for this matter, the ‘‘Accusa- 
tive,” with great ease; but they did about as 
well with them as students taught by the para- 
digms, and this in a third of the time. Perhaps 
what counts even more, is that they were 
spared the boredom and discouragement in- 
evitably connected with the formal approach. 
At the very least, they learned quite a few good 
models of actual German speech even if the 
“Accusative” should remain with them in a 
haze. 

I hope that these few examples have been 
sufficient to illustrate my point: that the new 
philosophy of a descriptive-analytical approach 
can be utilized in teaching and can help the 
teacher of languages to a freer, more pleasant 
and more effective presentation of his sub- 
ject. 

Of course, the specific remedies suggested 
here, are by no means meant to be final answers. 
They are presented in an experimental and 
not in a dogmatic spirit. There probably are 
no final answers to these questions. For, in 
contrast to the old grammar of more or less 
rigid rules, the new grammar is, and must be, a 
flexible instrument for describing and analyzing 
language and languages. 

CoNRAD P. HOMBERGER 

Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 








Lettres Ecrites des Rives de LI. Ohio 


OME years ago my attention was called 

to a short article in the Bulletin of the Ohio 
Historical and Philosophical Society for De- 
cember, 1946.* In it Mr. Virginius C. Hall, the 
society’s able and conscientious librarian, tells 
of a rare book in the possession of the library 
and one that is apparently little known to 
students of French, especially those interested 
in the early French settlers in the Ohio valley. 
Mr. Hall has been able to locate copies of the 
volume in seven libraries in the United States. 
The catalogue of the Bibliothéque Nationale 
makes no mention of it. I should like to ac- 
knowledge my debt of gratitude to Mr. Hall 
for so graciously placing both this study and 
the book itself at my disposition. 

The author of the three letters contained 
in this book—apparently but three of many 
written—is the Marquis de Lezay Marnézia, 
one of the ‘‘twenty-five’” who came to Gallo- 
polis in 1790 as part of the ill-fated Ohio Com- 
pany whose failure to plant a lasting French 
colony in the wilderness is so well known; 
in fact, his name appears as a leading figure in 
the whole proposal. Of an old and distinguished 
French family, an erstwhile patron of literature 
and the arts, and author of several books of the 
sugary sentimental type then in vogue, he 
cast his lot with the Ohio Company shortly after 
the outbreak of the French Rovolution. He 
had joined the deputies of the Third Estate 
and had been seated with the Left in the 
National Assembly, but in spite of excellent 
treatment to his tenants and servants, his 
chateau and grounds suffered greatly at the 
hands of the Revolutionists. It was then that 
he came to the United States with the first 
group of more or less starry-eyed French emi- 
grants and after many delays and hardships 
finally reached Marietta. There is, to the best 
of my knowledge, no indication that he was 
better able or fitted to cope with the problems 
of establishing a colony in the wilderness than 
any of his colleagues; his letters seem to in- 
dicate that he was not, and the fact that he 


returned to France in 1792 bears out this con- 
tention. He was, however, more literary than 
his companions. 

The book I refer to was published in Paris 


in 1801 (year IX of the Republic); its author > 


is credited with being a ‘“‘citoyen de Pensyl- 
vanie.’””’ We know that it was seized by the 
police, probably because of statements in the 
second letter that were then considered in- 
flammatory. A laudatory preface by an un- 
known ‘‘editeur’ precedes the three letters 
which, he says, were given to him by some per- 
son not named. 

The letters are of unequal length, the second 
being by far the longest and, to my way of 
thinking, the most important. Mr. Hall made 
a translation of the first one and published it in 
the article I mentioned earlier. In order to 
give this group a fairly accurate idea of each 
letter, I shall discuss each one separately in- 
sofar as the length of time allotted to me for 
this paper permits. 

The first letter is dated November 15, 1790, 
and is written from Marietta. It is addressed to 
the Chevalier de Boufflers, a deputy to the 
National Assembly and an author of sorts and 
connoisseur of the literature of his day. The 
Marquis states that he is living in the finest 
house in Marietta—it was a kind of barracks— 
and surrounded by generals, colonels, and 
other top brass of the region and having as 
neighbors and tillers of the soil titled gentry 
who seem to have acquired most inelegant 
personal habits, such as blowing their noses 
through their fingers, a thing which, so he 
says, “‘even our peasants never do.”’ Apparently 
the bad habits of the Americans and English 
were contagious. 

The Marquis was surprised at dinner one 
day by an unexpected visit of the “Queen of 
the Hurons, her sixteen-year-old daughter 
Paulée, two ladies-in-waiting, her equerry, and 


* Paper read at the Kentucky Language Conference, 
University of Kentucky, 1951. 
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a Canadian interpreter.”” The reason for the 
impromptu visit, so the Marquis tells us, was 
that the queen seems to have considered him 
the grand master of the French and desired to 
do him honor. He arose to the occasion by 
inviting the group to dine with him. They 
gladly accepted and, savage though they were, 
used with some ease and grace the eating 
utensils of the French. They liked all of the food 
and, with the exception of his brandy, all the 
wines and liquors. He also indicates that these 
savage folk surpassed the ‘“‘Americans”’ in the 
little matter of table manners. 

The Marquis’ roving eye—experienced or 
otherwise—soon fell on the young princess, and 
he engaged in conversation with her with the 
help of the interpreter. He tells us that the 
conversation started as a mere experiment 
destined to determine whether French manners 
would succeed as well with Indians as with the 
French in his native country; apparently they 
did—as judged by modern standards—for he 
had soon bestowed an “innocent and pure 
kiss’ on the fair Paulée. He dwells at some 
length on this aspect of his “experiment” 
stating, perhaps in his own self-defence, that 
the kiss was both ‘amorous and paternal.” 
But in Mr. Hall’s translation his reflexion says 
volumes: “But if only I had forty years with 
this sweet little savage! Perhaps! But alas! it 
would be far too little.’’ All this from the pen 
of a man of fifty-five with grown children. 

The rest of the letter is given over to a de- 
scription of Paulée, whom he compares to the 
heroine of a novel by the Marquis de Boufflers, 
“Aline, the Queen of Golconda.” I have never 
read this, but Mr. Hall refers to it as an ‘‘amor- 
ous three-decker.” I have no doubt that it is. 
The princess’ dark complexion, her pleasantly 
revealing dress, and jewelery are described in 
some detail from apparently fond and vivid 
memories. The letter closes with the request 
that the Chevalier will cite the fair Paulée 
as an example of Indian dress and manners to 
the actresses at Paris who were then portray- 
ing Indian roles on the French stage. 

The second letter, addressed to Bernadin de 
Saint Pierre, is by far the most pretentious of 
the three in the book. It is dated from Fort 
Pitt, November, 1791, and it is this letter that 
caused the book to be seized by the police as 


it contains rather severe (for the day) strictures 
on French society. He tells us that he knows 
Bernadin de Saint Pierre only through his 
writings but that he feels sure that he will 
welcome the letter and the proposal contained 
therein for the founding of an ideal colony in 
the wilderness of the Ohio valley. There seems 
to be no doubt in the Marquis’ mind that the 
well-known author will fall in line at once with 
the high-flown proposal; there is no clue to his 
reaction, but the colony was not founded. 

After several pages devoted to laudatory 
description and comments on the Moravian 
colonies at Bethlehem and Nazareth in Penn- 
sylvania, the Marquis gets down to the real 
purpose of the letter and outlines in great de- 
tail the establishment and organization of the 
colony-to-be. This colony would be located in 
North America—the South produces only 
“erotic poets and wild-eyed romancers despite 
certain natural advantages’’—and would best 
be located on an island far removed from the 
corrupting influence of European society. But 
since there seems to be no island now available, 
the author suggests that the colony be estab- 
lished at the confluence of the Monongahela 
and Allegheny Rivers (the site of present-day 
Pittsburgh—an ideal site for such an enter- 
prise). The land is already owned by Americans, 
but they can always and easily be persuaded 
to sell and move westward; they have little 
cash in hand, and the sight of gold with which 
vast quantities of cheap land could be pur- 
chased was far stronger than any ties they 
have formed. 

Once the sight is acquired, some fifty families 
—1,000 to 1,200 persons in all—will be per- 
suaded to become settlers in this Eden in the 
wilderness, the capitol of which—a sort of 
cathedral city—will be called St. Pierre. All 
of the streets of St. Pierre will be named after 
virtuous models of Famous Frenchmen who 
have contributed to the advancement of society 
in a literary or social way—no generals or king 
will be commemorated here. The settlers will 
be drawn from the ranks of the enlightened 
nobles—neither too rich nor too poor—with a 
few “‘bons Bourgeois” thrown in for good meas- 
ure. Each family will bring its servants, ten- 
ants, and similar retainers, and will receive 
1,500 acres of land, mostly virgin forest and 
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out of which the family and its cohorts will 
build in an incredibly short time a domain 
surpassing anything they have left behind 
them. All will go on the best greased of little 
wheels (at least on paper), and we are told that 
once the people are equipped with the neces- 
sary tools, they clear the land of trees, build 
homes, plant crops, and by the end of five or 
six months they will be well-established and 
provided with shelter and a plentiful supply 
of food for the winter; the abundant game in 
the woods and the berries and tree-crops to 
be had for the taking will make this task all the 
more easy. No “‘Act of God” or Nature would, 
so far as I can see, keep the whole scheme from 
working according to schedule, and no dissen- 
sion would arise to disturb the peace of the 
community. The Indians would be included in 
all of the many and elaborate ‘‘fétes” and no 
distinctions would be made as to race, class, or 
color. Thus, with outward peace and inward 
security, the colony would prosper amazingly. 
If disputes did arise, they would be settled 
amicably and with equity to the parties in- 
volved. 

Once the basic needs of food and shelter are 
provided for, thought can be given and steps 
taken to the matter of public welfare and civic 
progress leading to the harmonious development 
of a self-sufficient society. According to a plan 
worked out in detail thirteen artisans skilled 
in various crafts would be brought in annually 
over a four-year period; all would be French 
and would utilize the increasing and varied 
products of the land forests to make products 
needed by the community and even for sale 
and barter to other regions. I should point 
out that the Marquis points out that money 
would soon be flowing into the pockets of the 
fifty ‘‘entrepreneurs” who would found this 
colony; apparently the profit motive was in 
back of his mind all the time even though he 
doesn’t say so in so many words. The imported 
artisans would be treated as equals and with 
no distinctions of birth and social class as they 
were in the decadent Europe forever left be- 
hind them. If differences did arise, a method 
of settling them was already in operation to 
cope with even the most recalcitrant cases. 
Twelve administrators (four elected annually) 
would govern the colony, but we should note 


that the artisans would not vote for ‘“‘they do 
not contribute much to the colony.” It is hard 
to reconcile some of the Marquis’ contradictory 
statements. Apparently he belongs to those who 
“learned nothing and forgot nothing.” 

Next, matters of social welfare and cultura! 
development would be taken up over a period 
of five years. Buildings of public necessity and 
social welfare would arise and be put to use— 
schools the first year, churches the second, 


hospital the third, and so on. One bishop, , 


twelve priests, and five magistrates would be 
elected by the heads of families to govern the 
community, morally and spiritually under the 
guidance of the principles of the ‘‘primitive 
church and evangelical perfection.’’ Nothing 


is left out in this early example of city planning, . 


and nothing is left to chance; the most zealous 
exponent of a planned society would turn green 
with envy at the thoroughness and the far- 
reaching ramifications of the Marquis’ many 
proposals. It is, however, curious to note the 
sumptuary laws to govern their conduct. All 
will be equal and live in harmony in contrast 
to their less fortunate fellows across the At- 
lantic. One, of course, sees here the influence 
of Rousseau’s ideas and descriptions, as well 
as those of Chateaubriand and Bernadin de 
St. Pierre. No hint is given to the inevitable 
hardships the colonists must perforce endure, 
and it is not hard to see why such a high- 
minded and impractical scheme would be fore- 
ordained to dismal failure even if it got started. 
One may well consider how a person who has 
certainly seen at first-hand what had and was 
transpiring in Gallopolis would advocate such 
a scheme. 

The third letter, addressed to the Marquis 
son Adrian—himself a man of no mean im- 
portance—does not interest us as much as the 
second or even the first. It tells us the story of 
a M. de Pintreaux, son of a Norman magis- 
trate who fell desperately in love with a girl of 
lower social rank and despite the opposition of 
his family and with the help of Benjamin 
Franklin fled to America and established for 
themselves a domain of no mean proportions 
in the wilderness near Pittsburgh. The estate, 
called Azylium (formerly Montpellier) was 
eventually abandoned and was virtually for- 
gotten even at the time of the Marquis writing 
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the letter from Philadelphia on December 15, 
1791. As in the other letters, all hardships are 
glossed over or even too cheerfully endured, 
and all worked out beautifully. The author 
laments the fact that the French people, so 
superior to the English who do, so he says, 
“nothing but sow gold and move about” had 
not been more active in the matter of coloniza- 
tion. He has, you have already observed, a 
much better idea of the French as colonists 
than do most historians. 

As others have pointed out before, the Gal- 
lopolis ‘“experiment” made virtually no cultural 
impact upon the life of the colonists of north- 
ern Ohio or elsewhere, for that matter. The 
French were simply engulfed in the culture 
that surrounded them and within a few decades 
had completely blended with it. 

Apparently the Marquis’s book had little or 
no effect on inspiring colonists to come to this 
country. Its limited circulation, the time at 
which it appeared, the audience for which it 
was destined—all tended towards this end. Per- 


haps I shall discover some evidence of its in- 
fluence (or lack of it) upon further study in 
the archives in France. It will, at least, be an 
interesting study and may reveal some material 
that has lain undiscovered for a century and a 
half. 

It would indeed be interesting to find and 
study other letters from the pen of the Marquis; 
he seems to have written many, and these 
three are selected from them. This I hope to 
do, and perhaps we shall some day have a 
better idea of the man’s ideas and value than is 
revealed in the letters I have discussed ever 
so briefly. The letters offer an interesting 
glimpse into the mind of the leaders at Gallo- 
polis who, with the best intentions in the world 
and under probably the worst management and 
auspices that ever beset a colonizing enter- 
prise, attempted to transplant strange and ill- 
fitted segments of old France to the unknown 
wilderness of the Ohio valley. 

Wm. MARIon MILLER 

Miami University 





NOTICE 


Dr. Helen W. Machan and Dr. Hazel M. Rourke of Kent State University are 
co-chairmen of the second annual workshop, at Kent State, Saturday, March 14. 
The workshop is planned especially for primary and secondary school teachers, and 
it will consist of talks, discussions, and display of realia. 








Integration of Laboratory and Classroom 


OME colleges look upon a newly acquired 

language laboratory as an experiment that 
should somehow be conducted entirely apart 
from the traditional classroom program.* They 
feel that only after the experiment has proved 
successful can it justifiably claim a place in 
the language program. Ideally this procedure 
might be desirable but practically speaking 
most schools have neither time, money nor 
staff for an independent undertaking of this 
kind. Administrators who grant the necessary 
funds for physical equipment demand the 
immediate application of the laboratory to 
language teaching, with the result that teach- 
ers must achieve a prompt integration of labora- 
tory and classroom. 

But administrators are not the only ones to 
demand a prompt fusion. Unless students them- 
selves see clearly the relationship between 
laboratory and classroom, many of them will 
discount the importance of the former, saying 
that after all the final grade is based principally 
on work done in the classroom. Others, on the 
other hand, who are particularly desirous of 
learning to understand and speak a foreign 
language, may be deceived by the practical 
aspects of the laboratory into thinking that 
grammar is out-moded and should be dispensed 
with. To avoid both of these extremes it be- 
comes not merely desirable but imperative 
that work in the classroom be coordinated and 
integrated with that of the laboratory. When 
one considers the problem of how to accomplish 
this integration, there arise certain questions 
of general policy, for which at least tentative 
answers must be found before specific proce- 
dures and techniques can be decided upon. 

One of the first questions to be settled is that 
of the frequency and length of laboratory 
periods. Each school must resolve this one to 
its own satisfaction because of the many factors 
involved. Being either on the semester or quar- 
ter basis, most colleges require from three to 
five class hours per week. Total laboratory time 
varies widely from one to six or more hours 
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weekly. In my opinion one hour is a bare mini. 
mum and more is not only desirable but es. 
sential to a fair testing of the effectiveness o/ 
laboratory work. Assuming that the schoo 


administration restricts the number of hour , 


that may be required for any given number o/ 
academic credits, the question arises as to what 
should be the proportion of laboratory to class 
hours, and whether some class time should be 
sacrificed in order to launch properly a labora. 


tory program. In some institutions language 


departments follow the precedent of the natura’ 
sciences where perhaps three laboratory hour 
are equivalent to one in the classroom. Wher- 


ever force of circumstance dictates a con: 


promise solution, language teachers will have 
to content themselves with something shor 
of the ideal and make the best of whatever 
time is available. The same is true of the lengt! 
of periods, but in this case administrator 
generally allow more latitude, especially where 
laboratories are scheduled in such a way ast 
avoid conflicts with other activities. Exper: 
ence has shown that it is extremely difficult t 
maintain students’ interest and concentration 
longer than fifty minutes at a time. 

Closely allied to the question of the amount 
of laboratory work is another of equal impor- 


tance: will laboratory be required? Some in: , 


stitutions have operated laboratories on 3 
voluntary basis since their inception and have 
achieved a limited success. These are exception: 
al however and probably succeeded despite 
rather than because of the optional characte? 
of their work. Some people argue that con 
pulsory attendance removes a large part 0 
students’ incentive to learn. This may be true 
in certain cases but surely not in the majority. 
Otherwise why is required attendance com 
monly practiced in colleges today, at least on the 
freshman and sophomore level? In this respect 
laboratory and classroom are alike and ab- 


* Paper read at South Atlantic Modern Language 
Association Meeting, January 27-29, Miami, Florida. 
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sences should be treated in identical fashion. 
Furthermore, laboratory attendance should not 
be limited to poorer students on the theory that 
they are the ones who will profit most from 
this experience. To be sure, provision ought to 
be made for remedial work at every level but 
the laboratory, like the classroom, must be 
flexible enough to benefit all students. 

Regardless of what solutions may be found 
to the foregoing problems no laboratory can 
become an integral part of language teaching 
without properly trained personnel. This does 
not imply that only those with previous labora- 
tory experience are qualified, but that however 
much electronic equipment may be useful and 
needed to facilitate language learning, the 
laboratory will never become a push-button 
gadget requiring only mechanical-minded per- 
sonnel for its proper functioning. Laboratory 
staff must be composed predominantly of 
teachers who are challenged by the innumerable 
possibilities of the laboratory for facilitating 
the learning of a foreign language. Every de- 
partment finds itself strongly tempted to draw 
heavily on its graduate assistants in order to 
meet demands of the laboratory. Frequently 
this is a mistake that jeopardizes the entire 
program. Although faculty already teaching 
full-time cannot rightly be expected to assume 
this additional burden, neither can inexperi- 
enced graduate students plan and carry out 
effectively the laboratory program. One ob- 
vious solution is to reduce the load of one or 
more faculty members so that their principal 
efforts may be directed toward the develop- 
ment and best use of the laboratory. Then, 
under their supervision graduate students may 
be used to good advantage. 

After the preliminary matters of time, re- 
quired work and personnel come the important 
questions concerning material to be recorded 
and procedures or techniques to be employed. 
Although it requires a great deal of time on the 
part of laboratory personnel, no other factor 
is more crucial to the success of the program 
than the selection and preparation of material. 
The instructor must employ imagination and 
resourcefulness to devise new and interesting 
exercises that stimulate and challenge the 
student. They should be either based on the 
text or drawn from material similar in nature 


so that students immediately perceive the 
relationship between the two. Of course anec- 
dotes, short stories and dialogues that have no 
connection with the text may be used for the 
sake of variety, but the value of the labora- 
tory will diminish in the eyes of the students if 
the recorded material does not serve to inte- 
grate laboratory and classroom. 

On the elementary level at Emory Univer- 
sity we supplement imitative and aural compre- 
hension exercises with grammar fill-ins and 
vocabulary tests. In the latter types the correct 
answer is sometimes given after an appro- 
priate pause in the recording. This method not 
only permits the student to check his answer 
but also encourages him to increase the speed 
of his responses. With intermediate classes we 
emphasize aural comprehension during labora- 
tory periods, leaving a large part of the oral 
work to be accomplished by each individual, 
recording under the supervision of the instruc- 
tor. At present advanced classes are encouraged 
but not required to attend laboratory, consider- 
able use being made of international short-wave 
broadcasts, recordings of lectures by native 
speakers, popular songs, etc. Films also can 
be used profitably at this level and carry a 
strong appeal for the students. In recent years 
a few films have been produced specifically 
for the classroom and these may be shown at 
the intermediate or even the elementary level. 
With the help of script normally furnished in 
advance the film can be made an integral part 
of the week’s laboratory program. 

A successful recording technique is no mean 
accomplishment. Whereas a little practice will 
usually eliminate most paper rustling, chair 
scraping and other objectionable, distracting 
noises, only experience teaches a proper sense 
of tempo, timing and volume-control. Natives, 
especially, must be coached on these points, 
for they frequently overestimate the abilities 
of beginning students and fail utterly to under- 
stand how a construction that appears quite 
simple to them can be most baffling to an 
American. Individual techniques employed de- 
pend to a large measure on the limitations of 
available equipment. What may produce 
excellent results with a certain set-up may fail 
miserably under altered conditions. For exam- 
ple, two or more classes-can be taught simul- 
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taneously in the same room provided separate, 
semi-soundproof booths are used; whereas 
without these booths serious interference will 
surely result and the laboratory may soon re- 
solve itself into a question of which group can 
out-shout the other. In such cases changes 
must be made before satisfactory results can 
be obtained. The rate of recording also consti- 
tutes a perplexing problem inasmuch as students 
often find it impossible to comprehend new 
vocabulary given at a normal conversational 
speed, and an abnormally slow tempo fre- 
quently results in distortion and unnaturalness. 
Some universities have solved this dilemma by 
recording at both tempos, one after the other, 
and cautioning students to imitate only the 
recording made at normal speed. This procedure 
has met with considerable success. 

Although each school sets up its laboratory 
to conform to its own particular situation and 
thus two schools will rarely, if ever, follow an 
identical pattern, certain features nevertheless 
are apparently common to all. It would be 
well, then, to examine the question: what are 
the characteristics or essentials of any well- 
integrated laboratory program? 

In the first place no laboratory can succeed 
without the support and cooperation of all 
members of the department. If a teacher feels 
that the laboratory has little or nothing to 
offer, he will give to it only token cooperation 
and its effectiveness will be greatly impaired. 
On the other hand, cooperation does not mean 
mere acquiescence in or uncritical endorsement 
of everything new that is attempted. All parts 
of the program must be constantly subjected 
to criticism and evaluation in order to eliminate 
unproductive techniques and to improve those 
of recognized value. 

Moreover, unless the classroom teacher keeps 
constantly informed as to what his students 
are doing in the laboratory, he will be unable 
either to offer suggestions and constructive 
criticism or to coordinate his classwork with 
that of the laboratory. This close liaison must 
at all times be real and manifest to the students. 
To this end, all written work done in the lab 
should pass through the teacher’s hands and 
the grade be recorded by him. In this way 
students have visual proof that laboratory and 
classroom are integral parts of the language 
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program. If the teacher pays frequent visits 
to the laboratory, he may personally check on 
students’ progress and therefore be in a posi- 
tion to discuss laboratory work in class and 
give extra drill where necessary. For the below. 
average student, provision must be made for 
remedial work but this should not be an added 
burden for the teacher. It is rightfully the re. 
sponsibility of the laboratory personnel, who 
should accept it as a normal part of the pro- 
gram. 

Important also is the need for students to 
realize that the laboratory is no panacea, nm 
easy road to language learning. Rather, it 
provides an opportunity and an aid, where 
achievement is directly proportionate to effort. 
Like everything else, the period will be com- 
pletely wasted if one merely goes through the 
motions. Concentration and the determination 
to get ahead are both essential. 

Adequate and proper equipment is another 


vital factor in a well-integrated program. Difi- | 


cult though it may be to procure the necessary 
funds, a certain minimum outlay must be 
secured before even modest goals become rea- 
sonably attainable. Naturally for most schools 
an expenditure of from $30,000 to $50,000 
would be considered fanciful and unrealistic 
But successful laboratories have been built with 
an initial appropriation of only a few hundred 
dollars, with equipment being added gradually 
as more money becomes available. Certain it 1s 
that regardless of the size of the investment, 
no department ever feels completely satisfied 
Yet even with comparatively simple equipment 
and a modest budget, surprising results have 
been obtained by ingenious, enterprising teach- 
ers who made up in imagination and enthusiasm 
what they lacked in technical aids. 

So much for the factors that contribute to 
successfully integrated program. What no\ 
are the principal obstacles that keep us from 
achieving this goal? 

Without a doubt one of the most seriou 
problems to be solved is the question of money. 
Only the most expensive laboratories provide 
each student with an individual recorder and 
thus enable him to work by himself, independ: 
ent of others. If only listening equipment in the 
form of earphones is available, a student cai- 
not hear his own voice properly as he strives 
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imitate correctly or supply oral answers. His 
voice is not recorded to permit subsequent 
analysis and correction of mistakes, and fre- 
quently two or three booths are called upon to 
serve 50 to 100 students. Naturally under 
these circumstances results fall far short of 
what might be expected with adequate facili- 
ties. 

Another difficulty encountered is that of 
staffing the laboratory. To plan work and pre- 
pare material require tremendous amounts of 
time that a teacher who already has a full 
schedule of classes cannot be expected to sup- 
ply. Additional help must be secured. 

A third obstacle is the lack of a more or less 
established doctrine or procedure such as we 
have in the traditional classroom. This may 
possibly be a blessing in disguise but still it 
means that the laboratory must operate on a 
frankly experimental basis. Although one may 
profit by the mistakes of others, the relative 
newness of language laboratories necessitates 
a certain amount of trial and error. 

A fourth and extremely important difficulty 
lies in the inherent limitations of present-day 
electronic equipment. Most laboratories use 
magnetic tape as the chief medium for recording 
because it possesses certain advantages over 
both wire and disc. However, its disadvantages 
include the fact that it is extremely cumber- 
some for short, individual recordings, much 
time is lost trying to locate desired spots in a 
recording, many tape recorders show little 
resistance to student use and abuse, and finally 
despite constant improvement, all but the most 
costly models leave much to be desired in 
terms of fidelity, which of course means in- 
telligibility. In this last respect, Professor 
Alfred Hayes of Louisiana State University 
reports greatly improved results through the 


use of extra decibel amplification at the high 
end of the speech range to increase intelligi- 
bility, and also at the low end to supply a much 
needed naturalness missing in the average 
recording. 

In contrast to the many handicaps that beset 
laboratories, their achievements in most cases 
have been notable enough to justify fully the 
labor involved. A laboratory program that is 
well integrated with the classroom relieves the 
teacher of a tremendous amount of repetitive 
drill. One tape serves an unlimited number of 
sections. Moreover, the laboratory removes the 
burden of long hours of individual remedial 
work, particularly in pronunciation. Another 
advantage lies in the opportunity to hear voices 
other than that of the instructor. Thus stu- 
dents are better prepared to cope with the 
slight variations in pronunciation, intonation 
and rate of speech which characterize speakers 
of the same language. Furthermore, by means 
of periodical recordings progress becomes a 
very real and tangible thing to the student. 
His achievement at given periods is quite 
literally a matter of record, far more concrete 
and meaningful than a mere letter grade. Final- 
ly, and perhaps most important of all, is the 
way a carefully planned laboratory program 
complements the classroom by aiding appreci- 
ably in training the ear and speech organs. 
Since the student has acquired through years 
of education the notion that study means read- 
ing and learning visually, a better balance is 
achieved between oral-aural and visual learn- 
ing. Exaggerated dependence on the written 
word can be more easily eradicated by utilizing 
the facilities of the laboratory to stress the 
importance of the spoken language. 

Bruce R. GORDON 

Emory University 








Actitud Neoclasica de Voltaire Ante El 
Barroco Espanol 


RANDE fué Voltaire en su genio para 

expresar los males de su siglo y arremeter 
contra las imposturas e injusticias que abatian 
la Europa de su vida. Pero visto desde la estética 
contempordnea, que ha avanzado con la debida 
serenidad en el modo de enfrentarse con una 
obra de arte, Voltaire debe considerarse como 
uno de los criticos mas desorientados que haya 
conocido la historia de la preceptiva literaria. 
Su ceguera en este aspecto era endémica por 
querer encerrar toda la creacién artistica en los 
moldes de un clasicismo que el mismo Voltaire 
habia llegado a intelectualizar con la facundia 
de su estilo siempre irdénico e incisivo. Inclusive 
como historiador se dejé llevar por el gusto de 
su €poca y se did el gustazo de interpretar la 
historia con una falta de ecuanimidad que 
contradecia su propio espiritu pleno de nobles 
propésitos. Asi es posible que ante Espafia, 
su historia y su puesto en la cultura mundial, 
el filésofo francés tomase una actitud consisten- 
temente negativa, basada en manejar datos 
para darles un significado que sélo alimentase 
las necesidades de su espiritu. Afortunada- 
mente tenemos ya un estudio del erudito itali- 
ano Alfonso de Salvio' en que se puntualiza 
con la debida serenidad y rigidez histéricas los 
desafueros de Voltaire con la realidad histérica 
de Espafia. Sus mafiosas interpretaciones se 
debian en parte al antagonismo politico que 
existia entre las dos naciones de a ambos lados 
de los Pirineos. Esto en si no puede importarnos 
tanto a los que tratamos de estética literaria, 
porque la antipatia volteriana para con Espafia 
se basaba en el mundo estético que le separaba 
de la estética barroca. 

Demasiado conocida es la actitud de Voltaire 
ante el teatro espajiol del siglo XVII, en el que 
volcé toda la inquina de su Neoclasicismo. Ello 
demuestra el abismo que se va abriendo como 
una estela entre el arte literario del barroco 
y el rococé, que es otro modo de entender el 
Neoclasicismo por ciertos nexos que le unen 
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a las artes plasticas. Con tomar un ejemplo 
de esta diferencia que delimita uno y otro 
movimiento estético y espiritual bastaria para 
hacer notar cémo Voltaire maneja a sus anchas 
unos versos del Arte nuevo de hacer comedia 
de Lope de Vega. Donde el espafiol gracejaba 
en tono de reto:? 
y, quando he de escrevir una comedia, 


encierro los preceptos con seis llaves, 


saco a Terencio y Plauto de mi estudio... 3 


el francés traducia a sus sabiendas: 


Je me vois obligé de servir ignorance, 
D’enfermer sous quatre verrous, 
Sophocle, Euripide et Térence... .4 


Voltaire tradujo estos versos y unos cuantos 
mas del Arte nuevo en dos ocasiones: una vez 
en el articulo sobre Art dramatique del Dic- 
tionnaire philosophique y otra en su estudi 
sobre Todo es verdad y todo mentira de Calderin 


puso una nota en que aducia el verso de Lop 
que dice: Encierro los preceptos con seis laces, 
etc.” (sic). Ahora bien: dejemos pasar lo di 
Je me vois obligé de servir Pignorance, que resum¢ 
lo que antes y después manifiesta Lope en su 
tono académico-burlesco, cuya humorada es 
capa al filésofo francés. También habra qué 
dejar a un lado lo de “quatre verrous,” que 
como ya se ha observado quedaba esclarecid0 
en nota al pie de la pagina que eran “ses 


1 “Voltaire and Spain,” Hispania, VII, 1924, 69-110, 
157-164. Para los desaciertos volterianos a que aludo & 
Ifneas anteriores, véase Robert Lowenstein, Voltaire as a” 
Historian of Seventeenth-Century French Drama, Baltimor 
1935. 

2. Cf. M. Romera-Navarro, La preceptiva dramitica & 
Lope de Vega, Madrid, 1935, y en especial, R. Menénde2 
Pidal, “Lope de Vega: Arte nuevo y nueva biograffa,” 
RFE, XX, 1935, 337-398. 

3 Chaytor, Dramatic Theory in Spain, pdg. 17, 
40-42. 

4 Oeuvres complétes de Voltaire, ed. de Louis Molan 
Paris, 1878, XVII, 397; y Dissertation du traducteur si 
V Héraclius de Calderon, ed. cit., Paris, 1877, VII, 538. 
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llaves.”? Lo que llama mucho la atencidén es el 
verso que dice: Sophocle, Euripide et Térence. 
Descontemos también los cambios debidos a 
las exigencias de la versificacién francesa. 
Ante esos dos tragicos griegos y uno latino, el 
cambio se convierte en evidente ‘‘cambiazo”’ 
que compite ya con el malabarismo de faquir. 
Voltaire cargo la mano para probar la ig- 
norancia, supuesta por él e incompresible a su 
estética, que veia en el teatro espafiol barroco. 
Es una manifestacién mas del modo cémo el 
sarcasmo de Voltaire le llevé a_ ingeniosas 
interpretaciones, hoy descartadas por criticos 
mas ecudnimes y menos tendenciosos. Voltaire, 
no pudo, al parecer, resistir la tentaciédn de 
eliminar al menos clasico de los dos autores 
latinos citados por Lope, y substituirle por 
dos—uno no bastaba—que le hinchaban las 
medidas neoclasicas hasta el tope. Con Séfocles 
y Euripides al lado de Terencio se substanciaba 
indefectiblemente lo de “‘servir l’ignorance.”’ 

Todo esto es posible si se tiene en cuenta, no 
la critica externa de una obra de arte, como 
son fechas, fuentes, lexicografia, etc., sino el 
sentido que tiene la obra en si y su mecanismo 
a despecho ya de toda influencia y toda fuente 
posibles. La actitudd de Voltaire ante el teatro 
espanol del siglo XVII no es ni mds ni menos 
que la de Lessing ante Bernini o la de Samuel 
Johnson para con los poetas ingleses del siglo 
precedente, a quienes llamé maliciosamente 
“poetas metafisicos,”’ dando a la voz ‘“‘metafisi- 
co” un sentido peyorativo. Lo que podria 
extraflar es que esa misma ceguera neoclasica 
hace posible que el filésofo francés Ilegue a 
admirar a Gracidn, pensador barroco en estilo 
y pensamiento, polarizados a un mundo esen- 
cialmente opvesto al del rococé. Si antes hemos 
visto c6mo Voltaire desorbita el significado de 
unos versos de Lope, ahora veremos cémo la 
razon del siglo XVIII capta con jacarandoso 
versallesismo El criticon. 

En un estudio de Dorothy M. McGhee sobre 
la influencia de El criticén en Candide se des- 
prende que Voltaire tenia varias obras de Gra- 
clan en espafiol y francés en su biblioteca; que 
la presencia de estos libros no se debfa al simple 
gusto de coleccionador, sino a una selecién 
utilitaria de obras que sélo interesaban al 
filésofo; que Voltaire admiraba a Gracidn, 
segun lo manifiesta en varias ocasiones; que 
esta admiracién se fundaba en los ataques que 


Gracian hacia; que hay una influencia de El 
criticén en Candide. Lo que la Srta. McGhee no 
vislumbra es que se tratan de dos obras en 
polos opuestos, y que el pensador francés no 
llegd a ver que lo que el jesuita espafiol atacaba 
era para sostener a flote y de firme el mundo 
catélico. Este era todo un mundo al que 
Voltaire se dedicé a desbaratar y echar abajo. 
E] positivismo légico de la Srta. McGhee se 
contentaba con sefialar otra influencia mas 
en Candide, entre otras apuntadas anterior- 
mente. Lo importante no es lag influencia, sino 
la inmensa diferencia entre una y otra obra, lo 
cual hace mas dificil de ver y hasta de aceptar 
lo que Voltaire debe a Gracian. El criticén es 
una danza de la muerte, con mucho mas de 
muerte moral que de andanza de viajero satis- 
fecho; Candide es una danza mundana que a 
cada momento esta haciendo un paso del minué 
con toda esa gracia y placidez del rococé; en 
ambas obras hay ironia, sarcasmo y parodia, 
pero en Gracidn sirven para preguntar dénde 
estd la moral teolégica que nos lleva a la sal- 
vacién eterna, mientras que en Voltaire tienen 
su funcién en descubrir la razén en los hombre 
y el orden en las cosas; la peregrinacién de 
Critilo y Andrenio es hacia ‘“‘La Isla de la 
Inmortalidad”’ para unir escatolégicamente este 
mundo con el otro; los viajes de Candide son 
un esfuerzo para ponerse a razén con los hechos 
y sus incidencias. E] mundo barroco termina en 
una isla ignota eternamente a los hombres y 
con una tremebunda admonicién: “Lo que alli 
vieron, lo mucho que lograron, quien quisiere 
saberlo y experimentarlo, tome el rumbo de la 
Virtud insigne, del Valor heroico y llegara a 
parar al teatro de la Fama, al trono de la 
Estimacién y al centro de la Inmortalidad.” 
En cambio, el mundo rococé termina en un 
jardin de las cercanfas de Constantinopla, 
jardin que nos hace recordar que la vida puede 
ser bella si se es razonable, por lo cual todavia 
le quedaba a Candide bastante optimismo para 
no tener que pensar en la muerte y sus ultimas 
consecuencias, sino para musitar con aquellas 
palabras que ponen fin a la novela: “Il faut 
cultiver nétre jardin.” 
F. SANCHEZ y EscRIBANO 
University of Michigan 


§“Voltaire’s Candide and Gracifn’s El Criticén,” 
PMLA, LII, 1937, 778-784. 
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SOURCES OF PICTORIAL TRAVEL 
INFORMATION! 


Epitor’s Note: Now again, after war and post-war 
limitations, travel tours are beckoning to teachers and stu- 
dents. Travel posters, pictures for classroom bulletin 
boards, films, slides, and filmstrips are becoming increas- 
ingly available without charge from travel agencies. Here 
is a list of some of the best sources for up-to-date travel 
information for school and college groups. 


Aerolineas Argentinas, 759 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Air France, 683 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Alaska Visitors Association, Juneau, Alaska. 

Allied Travel Inc., 535 Fifth Ave., New York. 

All-Year Club of Southern California, 629 South Hill St., 
Los Angeles. 

American and Foreign Travel Service, 154 Nassau St., New 
York. 

American Automobile Association, International Travel 
Dept., 250 Park Ave., New York. 

American Export Lines, 39 Broadway, New York. 

American Express Travel Service, 649 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 

American President Lines, 638 Fifth Ave., New York. 

American Travel Co., 11 West 42 St., New York. 

American Youth Hostels, Inc., 351 West 54 St., New York. 

Anne Egan Travel Service, Park Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Ariel Tours—Everywhere, Inc., 70 East 45 St., New York. 

Arnold Bernstein Shipping Co., 17 Battery Place, New 
York. 

Arnold Tours, 234 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 

Ask Mr. Foster, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 

Association for Academic Travel Abroad, 40 East 49 St., 
New York. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co., 80 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. 

Atlantic Lloyd, Ltd., 1440 Broadway, New York. 

Australian News & Information Bureau, 636 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 

Austrian State Tourist Dept., 48 East 48 St., New York. 

Barbados Publicity Committee, 122 East 42 St., New 
York. 

Belgian Tourist Bureau, 422 Madison Ave., New York. 

Bermuda Information Bureau, 147 West 42 St., New York. 

British American Tours, 542 Fifth Ave., New York. 

British Bureau for Hotel and Travel Reservations, 515 
Madison Ave., New York. 

British Guiana Tourist Committee, 122 East 42 St., New 
York. 

British Railways, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 

British Travel Centre, 336 Madison Ave., New York. 

The Bureau of University Travel, 9 Boyd St., Newton, 
Mass. 
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Burlington Route Travel Bureau, 547 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. 

CIT Travel Service, Inc., 11 West 42 St., New York. 

Canadian Government Travel Bureau, Ottawa, Canada. 

Canadian Pacific, 581 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Canadian National Railways, 360 McGill St., Montreal, 
Canada. 

Caribbean Interim Tourist Committee, P.O. Box 117, 
Madison Square Station, New York 10. 

Cavern City Association, 307 Mermod St., Carlsbad, N. 
Mex. 

Chilean Line, 6 West 51st St., New York. 

Colorado Dept. of Public Relations, State Capitol, Denver. 

Columbia Tours, Inc., 507 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Consolidated Tours, Inc., 250 West 57 St., New York. 

Cook, Thomas & Son, Inc., 587 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Cuban Tourist Commission, 122 East 42 St., New York. 

Cunard Line, 445 Park Ave., New York. 

Danish National Travel Office, 588 Fifth Ave., New York 

Delta Line, 17 Battery Place, New York. 

E] Paso Sunland, 386 San Francisco St., El Paso, Tex. 

Embassy Tours, 147 West 42 St., New York. 

European and American Travel Bureau, Inc., 507 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 

European Travel Commission, 122 East 42 St., New York. 

Farrell Lines, 26 Beaver St., New York. 

Finnish National Travel Office, 41 East 50 St., New York. 

Florida State Commission Bldg., Tallahassee, Fla. 

French Government Tourist Office, Box 221, New York 10. 

French Line, 610 Fifth Ave., New York. 

French National Railroads, 610 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Furness Line, 34 Whitehall St., New York. 

German Tourist Information Office, 11 West 42 St., New 
York. 

Greyhound Highway Tours, 
Chicago. 

Guest Airways, 60 East 42 St., New York. 

Haiti Tourist Information Bureau, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York. 

Haley Corp. Travel Service, 11 East 44 St., New York. 

Hamburg-Bremen Steamship Agency, Inc., 218 East 86 St., 
New York. 

Helvetia European Tours, 5 Boylston St., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

A. T. Henderson Travel Service, 41 East 42 St., New York. 

Holland-America Line, 29 Broadway, New York. 

House of Travel, Inc., 47 East 47 St., New York. 

Irish Airlines, 33 East 50 St., New York. 

Irish Tourist Bureau, 33 East 50 St., New York. 

Italian Line, 39 Broadway, New York. Italian State Tourist 
Office, 21 East 51 St., New York. 


1 Reprinted with permission from Audio-Visual Guide, 
May 1952, Maplewood, N. J. 
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Jamaica Tourist Trade Development Board, 551 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 

KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, 572 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Laborde Travel Service, Inc., 1776 Broadway, New York. 

Linjebuss European Bus Tours, A. Johnson & Co., 61 
Broadway, New York. 

Maine Vacation Service, 141 Gateway Circle, Portland, 
Me. 

Manitoba Bureau of Travel, 132 Legislative Bldg., Winni- 
peg, Canada. 

Martin Travel Bureau, 350 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Melia Tours, 501 Madison Ave., New York. 

Mesa Chamber of Commerce, Mesa, Ariz. 

Metropolitan Travel Service, 200 Berkeley St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Mexican Tourist Office, 8 West 51 St., New York. 

Miami Dept. of Information, City Hall, Miami, Fla. 

Michigan Tourist Council, Capitol Bldg., Lansing 1. 

The Milwaukee Road, Union Station, Chicago. 

Minnesota Tourist Information, State Capitol, St. Paul. 

Modern Tours, Inc., 27 Canal St., New York. 

Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc., 5 Broadway, New York. 

Montana Highway Commission, Helena, Mont. 

National Travel Club, 115 West 45 St., New York. 

Nassau, Bahamas Development Board, Bay St., Nassau, 
Bahamas. 

Netherlands National Tourist Office, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York. 

Netherlands West Indies Tourist Commission, 475 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 

New Mexico State Tourist Bureau, Santa Fe, N. M. 

New York Central Railways, 466 Lexington Ave., New 
York. 

New York State Dept. of Commerce, 112 State St., Albany, 
N.Y. 

Newfoundland Tourist Development Board, St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. 

New Zealand Gov’t. Tourist Bureau, 153 Kearny St., 
San Francisco 

North Carolina Dept. of Conservation and Development, 
Raleigh. 

Norwegian National Travel Office, 290 Madison Ave., New 
York. 

Ontario Travel, Parliament Bldgs., Toronto 2, Ontario, 
Canada. 

Open Road, 50 West 45 St., New York. 

Oregon Travel Information Dept., State Highway Com- 
mission, Salem, Ore. 

Overseas Program, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

Panama National Tourist Commission, 390 Park Ave., 
New York. 

Pan-American World Airways System, Bridge Plaza North, 
Long Island City, N. Y. 

Pisa Bros., 630 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Portuguese Travel Agency, 176 West Houston St., New 
York. 

Puerto Rican Travel Agency, 137 East 110 St., New York. 

La Province de Quebec, 48 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 

Raymond-Whitcomb Travel Service, 347 Madison Ave., 
New York. 


Resort Airlines Inc., 620 Fifth Ave., New York. 

SITA (Students International Travel Association), 545 
Fifth Ave., New York. 

Sabena, Belgian Airlines, 422 Madison Ave., New York. 

Santa Fe System Lines, 80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Scandinavian Airlines System, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York. 

Scandinavian Student Travel Service, 48 West 48 St., New 
York. 

Scandinavian Travel Bureau, Inc., 630 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 

Schooner Cruises, Box 64, Pelham, New York. 

Scottish-American Tourist Office, 1170 Broadway, New 
York. 

Simmons Tours, Inc., 1350 Broadway, N. Y. 

South African Tourist Corp., 475 Fifth Ave., New York. 

South American Tours, Braniff Airways, 630 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 

South Dakota State Highway Commission, Pierre, S. D. 

Spanish Tourist Office, 485 Madison Ave., New York. 

Student Travel Overseas Programs, 2123 Addison St., 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Study Abroad, Inc., 250 West 57 St., New York. 

Swiss Educational Service, 516 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Swiss National Travel Office, 10 West 49 St., New York. 

Tennessee Division of Information, State Office Bldg., 
Nashville. 

Trans-Canada Airlines, 16 East 58 St., New York. 

Transmarine Tours, Inc., 500 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Travel Associates, 50 East 42 St., New York. 

TWA Air World Education Service, 80 East 42 St., New 
York. 

Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, Neb. 

United Airlines, 5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago. 

United Fruit Co., Pier 3, North River, New York. 

United States Lines, 1 Broadway, New York. 

University Travel Co., Cambridge 38, Mass. 

U.S. Travel Agency, Inc., 500 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Virginia Dept. of Conservation and Development, 914 
Capitol St., Richmond. 

Western Pacific Railroad, 526 Mission St., San Francisco. 

Williamsburg Reservation Office, 630 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 

World Friendship Tours, 407 Central Park West, New 
York. 

Yellowstone Vacations, Northern Pacific Railway, Chicago. 


SOURCES FOR CALENDARS 
Free: 


Pan American World Airways, 135 East 42nd St., N. Y. 
(Both in English and Spanish) 

American Airlines, Inc. 100 East 42nd St., N. Y. (Also 
in both languages) 

Trans-World Air Lines (TWA), 80 East 42nd St., 
N. Y.) 

Minneapolis-Moline, Minneapolis, Minn. (The famous 
Molina Campos gaucho color paintings. Excellent; 
apply early) 

Scott, Foresman and Co., 433 East Erie St., Chicago. 
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Germersheim: A Unique Language Institute 


Of the several cultural programs in Germany, that of the 
French has undoubtedly been the most effective on the 
university level. In their zone they found only two institu- 
tions of higher learning, Freiburg and Tiibingen. To these 
the French authorities added a new one, namely, Mayence. 
Actually, this was the reopening of an old university which 
had been closed in 1814 by the Prussians. 

The new institution prospered from the start and now 
far exceeds the other two universities in enrollment. 
Strangely enough and quite symbolically, this “foyer 
d’humanisme et de culture démocratique” was established 
in the buildings of a model garrison built by Goering. 

A similar metamorphosis from bristling barracks to 
peaceful study halls was accomplished at Germersheim, a 
quiet little town in the Palatinate, on the left bank of the 
Rhine. There the former Bavarian garrison buildings were 
transformed into bright and cheerful classrooms, libraries, 
dormitories and dining rooms. The parade ground where 
grim soldiers strutted back and forth to martial airs is now 
a park-like campus through which happy young students 
stroll on their way to the Auslands- und Dolmetscherinstitut 
of the University of Mayence. 

Located a hundred kilometers south of Mayence, this 
“interpreters’ institute” is a unique type of institution, 
without parallel in Europe. On January 20, 1947 the 
Staatliche Dolmetscherschule was opened and on November 
8, 1949 it was affiliated with the University of Mayence. 

The adaptation of the results of experiments both in 
Germany and abroad, coupled with a spirit of bold enter- 
prise, has resulted in the creation of a college of a special 
type. It will not only meet the special requirements of the 
young German student of today, but will also serve foreign 
students who are either desirous of attending the lectures 
on general subjects or the practice sessions in foreign lan- 
guages. It was the conviction of the founders of the In- 
stitute that, in view of the urgency of many current inter- 
national problems, the predominantly philological orienta- 
tion of language-teaching at the universities needed 
supplementing on the practical side. A great many talented 
young people, it was felt, seek careers in trade, industry, 
journalism, and public administration, as well as in the 
foreign service, where a practical knowledge of foreign 
languages is of greater value than purely academic learning. 

To provide for this type of student was the aim of the 
Dolmetscherinstitut. In order to meet the danger of over- 
specialization in languages, lectures on general subjects 
have been introduced, dealing with philosophy, literature, 
law, economics, general history, and geography. It was not 
the intention of the founders and organizers of the Insti- 
tute to train interpreters in the narrow, purely linguistic, 


sense of the word; rather, they wanted them truly to serve 
the cause of the cultures of the various European nations 
to be conversant with conditions abroad, and to be effective 
in a number of professions. 

Every student takes one main language, and, according 
to the language he has chosen, becomes a member of thi 
French, English, Russian, Spanish or Italian department 
In order to attain the aims of the Institute a highly special- 
ized curriculum has been drawn up. This mak¢s possible an 
intensive and highly individual training in the main lan 
guage in groups of not more than 25 during a relatively 
short course of two or three years. 

Much attention is given to practical exercises such as 
translation from and into the foreign language, reading and 
interpretation of texts and oral practice of all kinds. Special 
emphasis is placed on drill in interpreting, a German and a 
foreign lecturer often working together. Students are thus 
introduced, by direct method, to the special techniqu 
which interpreting involves. In addition, the stucent 
acquires a thorough knowledge of history, geography, 
literature, economics, politics, and current conditions in the 
country in question. The special branches of linguistic 
study, such as commercial terminology, and correspondence 
including stenography, the language of administration and 
technology, and the technical terms of various fields o! 
science are taught. The danger of one-sidedness is averted 
by the somewhat less comprehensive study of a second 
foreign language. Apart from the main languages men- 
tioned above, Portuguese, Swedish and Dutch are offered 
as subsidiary languages. 

Individual linguistic training and constant oral practice 
in the different languages can be achieved successfully in 
the institute because of the comparatively large number 
of foreigners on the staff, namely, 6 Frenchmen, 5 English- 
men, 1 Argentinian, 1 Peruvian, 1 Italian, 1 Swede, and ! 
Latvian. The German teachers are selected for their 
qualities as specialists and for their experience abroad. 

The Institute at Germersheim has achieved something 
else which the universities have so far been unable to ac- 
complish and, which, in view of the present international 
situation, is of utmost importance. This is the bringing 
together of young people of various nationalities into 4 
real community life. Tunis aim is achieved by putting up the 
students in a comfortable hostel. The residents are care- 
fully selected according to age and personality. On the 
other hand, they enjoy complete freedom in their per 
sonal relations. Nearly 300 students, consisting of approxi- 
mately equal numbers of men and women, live in theif 
respective quarters. All possible facilities for promoting the 
community life of the students are provided. 
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‘The lending library, comprising some 14,000 volumes, is 
constantly being enlarged. It represents an invaluable aid 
to study and research. It offers the students the most im- 
portant modern texts of the literatures of the leading 
European nations, as well as works on literary criticism, 
history, politics, economics and law. The club-room pro- 
vides the students with facilities for relaxation and indoor 
games. It also serves as an informal meeting place where 
professors and students can exchange ideas and opinions, 
or meet on a purely social plane. 

Sport is actively encouraged at the Institute. There are 
two fine tennis courts, a basketball court, a ball field, 
facilities for swimming, and a game room for table tennis. 

The founders and organizers of the Institute were moved 
by the conviction that the old universities were no longer 
the only institutions where young students might obtain 
training and education to fit them for life. The traditional 
institutions above all lack the possibility of exercising a 
direct educational influence on the younger generation of 
such varying age groups, experience and background. The 
founders wanted to overcome particularly the lack of a 
common ideal among the youth of today, and to establish 
a community in which through a close daily contact be- 
tween teachers and students, a truly humane as well as 
professional education might be achieved. To counteract 


the nationalist delusions of the fatal past, the Institute aims 
not only to transmit knowledge of the civilizations of 
neighboring peoples but also to instil a deep respect for 
their cultural achievements. 

The very presence of a comparatively large number of 
foreign teachers has been instrumental in helping to create 
a better understanding between students of different na- 
tionalities. 

The Auslands- und Dolmetscherinstitut of Mayence Uni- 
versity at Germersheim is a remarkable experiment in the 
field of education as well as an eflicient school of languages. 
It has already done valuable work, and with the intelligent 
development of its available facilities, its activities in be- 
half of European youth will be extremely beneficial. It is 
significant, and augurs for a happier future, that this 
unique institution is the result of the friendly and en- 
thusiastic cooperation of two nations who until six years 
ago were bitter enemies. It is carrying out the aim of 
Mayence University to teach “la valeur de la liberté, le 
respect de l’esprit, l’intérét et la sympathie pour les autres 
hommes et toutes les qualités morales.” 

THEODORE HUEBENER 

Director of Foreign Language, 

New York City 


El Grabado—A Conversational Device 


It is possible that Iam wrong and I know that there may 
be many to disagree with my point of view, but, after eight 
years of teaching Spanish and French, I have a firm con- 
viction that in teaching foreign languages at the high school 
level we should stress the speaking and the practical use of 
the language far more than we do. Granted that it is much 
more diflicult to teach fluent conversation than the more 
conventional reading and writing that is still most com- 
monly found in the schools today. Granted too that the 
teacher needs a firmer footing and a more ample back- 
ground in the language to be able to guide the students in 
the medium of free oral composition and conversation. The 
results, however, so greatly reward the additional effort 
that we should make a concerted attempt to redirect our 
teaching, even if only to eliminate the justifiable plaint of 
too many intelligent and well-educated adults who wonder 
why their offspring should be made to take a modern lan- 
guage, for, as they say: “Well, I took two (or three or four) 
years of French (or German or Spanish) in school, but I 
don’t remember a word of it now.” No, of course they 
don’t; they might take ten years of it, but unless they make 
Some real application of it all that is left to them in after 
years is the memory of dreary translation and endless ir- 
regular verbs. 

During the course of the last year or two I have de- 
veloped a device to encourage speaking ‘and fluency in 
Class. My students know it as el grabado and, far from ob- 
jecting to it, they look forward to it as a change and a relief 
from the pat vocabularies and exercises in their texts. I 
start it in the first semester Spanish class after suggesting 
to the pupils that they might like to buy themselves a 
Spanish dictionary and recommending the Pocket Book 


edition (35¢) of Castillo-Bond. I spend a little time with 
them to show them how to use their dictionaries and to 
warn them of the errors they may make in using words that 
they do not understand. Then, one day, I ask them to bring 
to class an illustration from a magazine, something large 
enough for every one in the class to see and preferably 
colored. It is also well for them to begin on pictures that are 
comparatively simple and uncomplicated, so that the stu- 
dents are not confused by detail. 

The next step, which they are to do at home, is for them 
to decide upon ten new words which they will need to know 
about the picture in order to describe it. These words are 
looked up in their dictionaries and are written together 
with the English meanings; this constitutes the vocabulary. 
Then the students are to write from five to ten Spanish 
sentences about the picture itself. At first these sentences 
tend to be quite disconnected and consist mainly of the 
colors in the picture and the quantities of people or articles, 
such as: “Hay cuatro personas en el grabado. Hay una 
madre, un padre, y dos nifios. La madre lleva un vestido 
azul. E] padre lleva una chaqueta verde y pantalones gris. 
Los dos nifios se llaman Juan y Carlita.’”’ However, the 
second or third round of grabados show marked improve- 
ment in style and facility. 

The last phase of the grabado is a Spanish question in 
which the speaker asks one of the members of the class 
something which he has mentioned during his little talk. 
This insures the fact that the audience has understood at 
least enough to answer, in Spanish of course, a simple 
question on the text. 

On recitation day I ask five or six students to write their 
vocabularies on the board. When they have finished, one 
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pupil is chosen to speak. First he reads his vocabulary list 
off to the class. (From experience I have found that the 
mere presence of the list on the blackboard does not 
guarantee even casual recognition by the class.) Then, 
holding up his grabado for everyone to see, the student may 
either glance at his sentences on the other side of the paper 
for support, or give his little speech guided only by the 
words on the board and the grabado itself. It may seem 
unnecessary to add that most students prefer the first 
method, but there are a few who speak Spanish at home 
who avail themselves of the latter system to earn a better 
grade. 

It is to be expected that in this attempt at free oral 
composition there will be errors. Actually there are many, 
some of which cause me to shudder; nevertheless, I feel 
that the value of this type of work far exceeds the damage 
done by grammatical misconstruction. A not uncommon 
error is the use of ese for the conjunction gue, and the con- 
fusing of asi, the adverb, with fam, the comparative adjec- 
tive to mean “so.”’ Some of the mistakes are ludicrous, as 
when they speak of the “‘sucursales (branches) de un arbol,” 
and one even went so far as to say: “Un hombre puede ser 
fuego.” He meant that the man can be fired!!! The trouble 
stems, of course, from the fact that when they use the 
dictionary for words they don’t know, they blithely ignore 
the parts of speech indicated and they haven’t heard the 
words in context enough to realize when they don’t ring 
true. While the student is speaking I do my utmost to re- 
frain from comment, though I admit that an occasional 
correction of gender or agreement of modifiers does escape 
me. When the student has finished, I sometimes mention 
one or two of his most glaring errors—no more. With that, 
the student receives a grade for oral work, hands in his 
written work, and the next one is allowed to present his 
grabado. 

It is when the written work is returned that the student 
learns all of the errors he has made, for the compositions 
are corrected in great detail. He must then recopy his work 
correctly, asking for an explanation when he doesn’t under- 
stand the corrections. The rewritten copy and the grabado 


then are put into his Spanish notebook, which is eventually 
put on display for Public Schools Week. 

Here is the text of a little Japanese girl in her twentieth 
week (second semester) of Spanish. Her errors are indicated 
by parentheses. 


Vocabulario 


la botella—bottle 

el refresco—soda water 
el suéter—sweater 

la chaqueta—jacket 
los pantalones—pants 
la camisa—shirt 


el cielo—sky 

la canastilla—basket 
el cabello—hair 

los ojos—eyes 

la nariz—nose 

la boca—mouth 

las orejas—ears 





Los muchachos estén muy cansado (-s) después de un 
partido de basqetbol. Los cinco muchachos tienen una 
botella de refresco en su mano. Los cuatro muchachos 
lleven (-an) suéteres rojos y un muchacho lleven(-a) una 
chaqueta azul. Todos los muchachos estan sentados excepto 
uno que esta parado. Un muchacho va a tirar el basquetbol. 


Pregunta: ¢Cudntos muchachos tienen su¢teres rojos? 


The basic idea of ef grabado remains constant for all my 
classes in Spanish, but the second and third year students 
are expected to have longer, smoother compositions and 
more questions for the class to answer. The frequency of 
this exercise varies with the ability of the classes to keep up 
with the work in the text book, but I try usually to assign 
it at least twice during every grading period (of six wecks). 

I honestly believe that this device, simple as it is, is a 
great help in developing greater fluency and a more practi- 
cal use of a foreign language. It is not, of course, so de- 
manding on the student as free conversation would b 
in addition, it gives him some tangible support and, so far 
as I have been able to discover, entirely eliminates the feel- 
ing of frustration that free conversation sometimes entails. 
Despite the very feeble sentences and occasionally garbled 
Spanish that the weakest students present, I have not yet 
had a student declare that he could not do it. 

BEATRICE CUBICCIOTTI SCHWARTZ 

Courtland High School 

Courtland, California 


Sixth University of Kentucky Foreign Language Conference 


The sixth University of Kentucky Foreign Language 
Conference will take place this year April 23 to 25. The 
general theme will be: ““Making America Foreign Language 
Conscious.”” William Riley Parker, editor of the PMLA 
will be one of the main speakers and will discuss the 
$120,000.00 grant of the Rockfeller Foundation to study 
the role foreign languages should play in American life. 

As usual there will be sections devoted to Classical 
Languages, French, German, Spanish, Biblical and Patristic 


Languages, Hebrew, Slavonic, Comparative Literature, and 
Teaching of Classical and Modern Languages in the High 
Schools. This year for the first time a section will be de- 
voted to Italian. 

Jonah W. D. Skiles is the Director and his associates are 
Hobart Ryland and Paul K. Whitaker. 

At the conference last year, thirty-eight states and eight 
foreign countries were represented and nearly two hun- 
dred people were on the program. 


Semaine Victor Hugo at the University of Wisconsin 


The Department of French and Italian of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin held a ‘Semaine Victor Hugo” to com- 
memorate the hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the birth 
of Victor Hugo. The program included: a film, Les Miséra- 
bles; a “Soirée Victor Hugo,” under the auspices of the 


Cercle Frangais; a “Hommage a Victor Hugo,” over Radio 
Station WHA; and a public lecture by Monsieur René de 
Messiéres, Conseiller Culturel prds de l’Ambassade de 
France, who spoke on “Les Grandes Crises de la Vie de 
Victor Hugo.” 
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La date de naissance de Ronsard 


Pendant longtemps, on a cru que Joachim du Bellay 
était né en 1525. Walter Pater a dit: ‘Du Bellay was born 
in the disastrous year 1525, the year of the battle of Pavia, 
and the captivity of Francis the First.’! Ronsard a aussi 
proclamé qu’il était né l'année ot ‘le Roy Frangois fut pris 
2 Et cest le 24 février 1586 qu’eurent 
lieu les obséques de Ronsard.* On voit combien on tint 
4 faire un rapprochement entre l’anniversaire de la défaite 
frangaise et la naissance de deux des plus grands poétes 
francais du XVIF® siécle. C’est que le 24 février, jour de 
Saint Mathias, était aussi un anniversaire important: 
Charles de Luxembourg était né le 24 février 1500. Au 
moment ot se livra la bataille de Pavie, Charles Quint était 
tres conscient de la signification de cette date. Il parait 
naturel que les Francais aient voulu diminuer leur deuil 
national en l’associant 4 des événements plus heureux. 
Les orateurs du temps n’ont, d’ailleurs, pas manqué de se 
demander si la France avait plus a se louer de la naissance 
de Ronsard qu’ a se plaindre de la captivité du roi. Mais 
Chamard a fait accepter pour l’année de la naissance de 
Joachim la date de 1522. Quant a Ronsard, on a proposé 


devant Pavie... 


aussi cette méme année 1522.4 Les vers de J. du Bellay font 
allusion, une seule fois, a l’4ge de Ronsard: 

Tu me croiras (Ronsard) bien que tu sois plus sage 

Et quelque peu encor (ce croy-je) plus aagé. . 
Ronsard, a, d’autre part, dit: ‘Je pleurois du Bellay qui 
estoit de mon age .. . .”° Si, donc, l’année 1522 est adoptée 
pour la naissance de Joachim, on pourra aussi |’accepter 
pour la naissance de Ronsard. 


MARCEL FRANCON 
Harvard University 


oar Renaissance (New York: The Modern Library), 
p. 135. 
ay Oeuvres completes, éd. crit. Laumonier (Paris, 1930), 
I, 65. 

3H. Chamard, Histoire de la Pléiade (Paris, 1939), 
III, 408. 

4 Cf. Marcel Frangon, ‘La genése d’une légende: la date 
de la naissance de Ronsard,’ 4 P, XLVI (1948), 18-21. 

5 Oeuvres poétiques, éd. Chamard (Paris, 1910), p. 72. 
En note, Chamard a dit: ‘Inexact: Ronsard est né en 1524, 
du Bellay en 1522.’ 

6 Oeuvres complétes, éd. Vaganay (Paris, 1923), IV, 4. 


German Study Tour 


For the third year the Department of Germanic Lan- 
guages of the University of Washington will sponsor a four- 
week study program at the University of Munich. The 


approximate dates will be July 20 to September 1, 1953. 
For information, write to Professor W. H. Rey, University 
of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 


Scholarships at the University of Havana 


The University of Havana, Cuba, is offering five tuition 
scholarships to North American students for the summer 
session of 1953. These scholarships are offered through the 


Education Division of the Pan American Union, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Deadline for receipt of applications is May 15, 
1953. 


Student Exchange Program in Mexico 


An excellent student exchange program is the service, 
offered by the Oficina de Intercambio Estudiantil, of 
Mexico, D. F., of arranging for the board and lodging of 
North American students with Mexican families and for 
Mexican students with North American families, on a 
family-to-family reciprocal basis, during the period of 


study in the respective countries. The Director of this or- 
ganization is Professor Gabino A. Palma of the National 
University of Mexico. Applications for exchange may be 
made directly to Professor Palma, Monterrey 381, Colonia 
Roma Sur, Mexico, D. F., Mexico, or to the Division of 
Education, Pan American Union, Washington, D. C. 


Chilean Government Honors Maury A. Bromsen 


At the last session of the Symposium in connection 
with the Medina Centennial Celebration which was held 
in Washington, November 6-8, 1952, sponsored by the 
Pan American Union, with the cooperation of the Library 
of Congress and the Embassy of Chile, Maury A. Bromsen, 
Executive Secretary of the Medina Centennial Celebra- 
tion, was presented with the Order of Merit Bernardo 


O’Higgins in the rank of Commander by the Chilean Gov- 
ernment, Ambassador Félix Nieto del Rio made the 
award. 

This is a well-deserved recognition on the part of the 
Chilean Government for Mr. Bromsen’s contribution to a 
most successful Celebration in honor of the great Medina, 
and for his active interest in Chilean culture. 
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Fellowships for Graduate Study in Switzerland 


The Universities of Basel, Bern, Fribourg, Geneva 
(including the Graduate Institute of International Stud- 
ies), Lausanne, Neuchatel, and Zurich; the Federal Insti- 
tute of Technology, Zurich; and the School of Economics 
and Public Administration, St. Gallen, offer tuition grants 
covering the nominal tuition charges. It is expected that 
these grants will be supplemented by stipends from 2,000 
to 3,500 Swiss francs, given by the Swiss educational in- 
stitutions and societies for the academic year from mid- 


October to mid-July under the Swiss American Student 
Exchange. These grants were established in 1927 in ap- 
preciation of those given by American colleges and uni- 
versities to Swiss students. Only mature students with a 
serious purpose will be considered. Preference will be given 
to those who have not studied abroad. Application is open 
to men and women. Closing date: March 1, 1953. Further 
information from the Institute of International Education, 
1 East 67th St. at Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Fellowships for Study in Germany 


The Deutsche Akademische Austauschdienst, Bonn, is 
expected to make available eight fellowships to American 
graduate students for study in the Federal Republic of 
West Germany for the academic year from November 1, 
1953 to July 31, 1954. Both men and women are eligible. 
The value of each grant is 2,250 DM for the academic 
year. This should be sufficient for the full maintenance of 
a single student. 

The Free University of Berlin has made available a 
fellowship to an American graduate student for study in 
the Free University for the academic year from October 
15, 1953 to August 15, 1954. The grant carries a stipend 
of DM 170 per month for ten months. Tuition fees will 
be waived. Both men and women are eligible. 


The Leibniz-Kolleg of Tubingen University is expected 
to offer two fellowships for the academic year 1953-54. 
The award consists of 120 DM a month for 11 months, 
which is sufficient to pay for room and meals in one of the 
dormitories of the Leibniz-Kolleg. 

The Bavarian Ministry of Education and Culture has 
offered five fellowships to American graduate students, 
covering free tuition, 200 German marks per month, and 
transportation from the German border to the place of 
study. Full information about these fellowships will be 
furnished by the Institute of International Education, 
New York City. Closing date for application: March 1, 
1953. 





Announcement 


The Central States Modern Language Teachers Association will hold two 
meetings in 1953. The first meeting will be held on April 10-11 in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Headquarters will be the Hotel Netherland Plaza. The second meeting 
will be held in Milwaukee, Wisconsin on May 1-2, and the headquarters will 
be the Hotel Plankinton. The two meetings are offered to make it possible for 
most of the members of our large Association to attend one of the two meetings. 
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Annotated Bibliography of Modern Language 
Methodology for 1951 


Compiled by EVELYN VAN EENENAAM, Detroit Public Schools 


“There is ample evidence to support the statement that a speaking knowledge of a foreign 
language is becoming increasingly useful in nearly all occupations and professions. . . . Foreign 
language study extends the horizon and fosters desirable attitudes toward other peoples—an 
outcome which is highly important in our world today. 

‘To gain the popularity it deserves, language study must in my judgment be made more 
functional. From the elementary school through the college I believe the spoken language 
should be emphasized, and the many modern teaching methods and devices that have been 


so successfully employed put to maximum use. 


0% 


—Eart J. McGrath, U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


WISH to express my appreciation to Miss Dorothy 

Roehm, Head of the Foreign Language Department at 
Cooley High, for her kindness in turning over to me her 
collection of classical magazines; to my brother Bill for 
generously assuming the responsibility of the typing; and 
to Professor Julio del Toro for his willingness to help at all 
times, and his encouragement and wise counsel. 

Thanks are also due to the libraries of the University of 
Michigan and Wayne University, and also the Detroit 
Public Library. The staffs of these institutions were 
courteous and considerate at all times. 

In a bibliography of this type, it is inevitable that an 
article here and there may have escaped our attention. 
We apologize for any omitted author. Any omission I 
may discover will appear in the next Bibliography which 
will be out in the fall. This explains why we are publishing 
at this time some articles of 1950. 

Occasionally we have included some journals which 
had some pertinent articles which were hard to classify. 
I linked them somewhat with the problems of the teaching 
profession. I naturally included other bibliographies be- 
cause of my faith in their usefulness as working tools for 
teachers. 

The magazine Américas, published by the Pan American 
Union, and The Delta Kappa Gamma Bulletin, and certainly 
Books Abroad, contain cultural and bibliographical mate- 
rial which will enrich any course. Books Abroad and the 
Américas are rich in related subjects. We are sure language 
teachers will find them very useful. 

A: Américas (1) 

AACB: Association of American Colleges Bulletin (5) 
AGR: American German Review (3) 

BAATSEEL: Bulletin of American Association of Teachers 

of Slavic and East European Languages (9) 

BAAUP: Bulletin of American Association of University 

Professors (4) 

— Boletin Bibliogr4fico Argentino (Buenos Aires) 


BBE: Baltimore Bulletin of Education (1) 
BBSS: Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service (University 
of Kentucky) (10) 


BHSL: Bulletin of Hispanic Studies (Liverpool) (6) 
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BIMFSC: Boletin del 
(Colombia) (1) 

CJ: Classical Journal (1) 

CJEE: California Journal of Elementary Education (3) 

CJSE: California Journal of Secondary Education (4) 

CL: Comparative Literature (1) 

CMLR: Canadian Modern Language Review (8) 

CS: California Schools (2) 

CSJ: Colorado School Journal (1) 

CTAJ: California Teachers’ Association Journal (5) 

DKGB: Delta Kappa Gamma Bulletin (1) 

E: Education (5) 

ED: Education Digest (2) 

EF: Educational Forum (7) 

ER: Educational Record (8) 

ES: Educational Screen (11) 

FR: French Review (21) 

GQ: German Quarterly (17) 

H: Hispania (42) 

HE: Higher Education (2) 

HP: High Points (13) 

I: Italica (7) 

ILTF: Idaho Language Teachers’ Forum (1) 

ISTCJ: Indiana State Teachers’ College Journal (1) 

JENY: Jewish Education (N. Y.) (4) 

JEM: Journal of Education (Mass.) (7) 

JEL: Journal of Education (London) (3) 

JES: Journal of Educational Sociology (1) 

JGE: Journal of General Education (1) 

JHE: Journal of Higher Education (4) 

L: Language (4) 

LL: Language Learning (6) 

MDU: Monatshefte fiir Deutschen Unterricht (4) 

MEAJ: Michigan Education Association Journal (2) 

MLF: Modern Language Forum (3) 

MLJ: Modern Language Journal (59) 

MLL: Modern Languages (London) (10) 

MSLL: Monograph Series on Languages and Linguistics (5) 

NEAJ: National Education Association Journal (5) 

— Neuva Revista de Filologia Hispdnica (México) 
2 

NS: Nation’s Schools (2) 

NYSE: New York State Education (1) 


Instituto Marco Fidel Sudrez 


* Earl J. McGrath, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
“Language Study and World Affairs,” The Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, Vol. XXXVI, No. 5, pp. 207-209, May, 
1952. 
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EVELYN VAN EENENAAM 


RAM: Revista de la Asociacién de Maestros (Puerto Rico) 
(15) 

RBNH: Revista de la Biblioteca Nacional (Habana) (1) 

RIB: Revista Interamericana de Bibliograffa (7) 

SL: Student Life (1) 

SR: School Review (3) 

SS: School and Society (9) 

TO: Texas Outlook (11) 

UM: Universidad de México (2) 

UMSEB: University of Michigan School of Education 
Bulletin (1) 


6. 


~ 


. Pfeiffer, R.: 


AIMS AND OBJECTIVES (9). See also: 53, 61, 


63, 206, 208, 250, 251, 253, 261, 262, 284 


. Coates, M. W.: “Are We Sabotaging Languages?” 


JEM, 134 (Sept. ’51), 166-167. Our author offers six 
A’s that may be holding languages back. These six 
A’s are: Apologies, Attitudes, Advertising, Architects, 
Administrators, Aims. Each is explained very well. 
We must clarify aims and organize language teaching. 


. Ginsburg, R. R.: “The Los Angeles Spanish Program,” 


H, XXXIV (Feb. ’51), 94-95. In Los Angeles Spanish 
is one of the required subjects in the elementary 
school curriculum. General and specific objectives 
are explained. The aural-oral approach is used exclu- 
sively. These children enjoy their Spanish, and the 
Los Angeles elementary school Spanish program re- 
ceives unanimous public approval. 


. Moore, V. C.: “Language Education in the Secondary 


School,” BBSS, XXIII (Mar. ’51), 49-50. The pupil 
represents a very good agent for interpreting the 
school program and language is the basis for most of 
our possible means of communication. The teacher is 
to have definite objectives. These are explained. The 
languages make up the most important body of sub- 
ject matter in the course of study and the activities 
growing out of them are the most worth-while in the 
curriculum. Let the public see the benefits that our 
language program offers. 

“A Table of Values for Studying Our 
Aim,” HP, XXXIII (Oct. ’51), 22-27. We may say 
that this is a very clever ‘‘take-off’”—Alexander Pope 
style—on the four-fold aim of language teaching. The 
New York City Modern Foreign Language Syllabus 
is revised again. It may be of value to probe into the 
cause or causes of the death of the preceding one, 
with the view towards protecting future syllabi from 
an untimely end. 


. Spurr, F. S.: “Importance of Foreign Language Study 


in These Crucial Times,” MLJ, XXXV (Mar. ’51), 
219-221. Naturally the principal objectives of foreign 
language study vary with the individual needs and 
interests of the student. In the present world-wide 
conditions, a revival of knowledge of the means of 
communication between peoples is especially impera- 
tive. 

Tietz, G. and Gilgoff, M.: “Language Learning as 
Experience,” HP, XXXIII (Nov. ’51), 65-69. Our 
language teaching can benefit by an attempt to fit it 
into the new aim of education for life experience. This 
Long Island City High School experiment is a good 
one. The language squad is enthusiastic. First, second, 
and third term plans in language work given are good. 


. Wilcox, R. M.: “I Taught in a British School,” 


NYSE, XXXIX (Dec. ’51), 188-189. British and 
American aims for education are much alike according 
to our author. In England the aim is to teach children 
how to learn, to arouse a desire for knowledge so that 
they will pursue studies all their lives; in the United 
States the aim appears to be to cram all knowledge 
about everything into children in twelve years. In a 
broad sense our aims for education are much alike: 
to prepare the individual to the best of his ability for 
a useful life. To quote the author, “I rather suspect 
there is more than one method to reach that aim. I 


10. 


11. 


45. 


believe I am more aware of issues in our own educa- 
tional philosophy and methodology than I was before 
my interesting year in England.” 


. Withers, A. M.: “On Objectives in Foreign-Language 


Teaching,” MLJ, XXXV (Jan. 751), 72-73. Ou 
elaborate “cultural’’ approaches are boresome ex. 
plains the author. Many older textbooks with illus. 
trations are far better adapted to educational realities 
than many of our 1950 productions. If we are given a 
solid basis in student-material, objectives and ap 
proaches in the teaching of the modern foreign lan. 
guages will take care of themselves. 


. Withers, A. M.: “Considerations on the Work of the 


French Department,” FR, XXV (Dec. ’51), 108-110 
In the teaching of French, says our author, is a con- 
dition surrounding discussion of methods and objec. 
tives not to be found in any other non-language teach 
ing field. People who have neither studied French 
seriously nor taught assume that they know how the 
language is to be taught. A plan to unfold French 
without frivolities is suggested. 


II. ASTP, “ARMY METHOD,” “INTENSIVE 
METHOD,” “LINGUISTIC-INFORMANT 
METHOD” (19). See also: 186, 205, 310, 
336, 342, 361, 370 


Bolinger, D. L.: “Are We Playing Fair with Our 
Students Linguistically?’ H, XXXIV (May ’51), 
131-136. Look to ourselves first and the techniques 
we use in language teaching. Literature and culture 
are not minimized, but language is in first place for 
three reasons which are explained. The author main- 
tains that we have not played fair with our students 
linguistically. The two sources of information for a 
foreign language student are his teacher and his text- 
book. Both are discussed by the author. Advance 
means a “community of effort.” 

Carroll, J. S.: “Linguistic Science and Educationa 
Psychology,’”’ MSLL, 1 (Sept. ’51), 17-27. A natura! 
language system is analogous to the language system 
used by the psychologist in his experiment. The 
psychologist has confirmed laws and principles that 
govern the learning of various types of material 
Some of these may be helpful in settling controversies 
concerning methods of teaching languages. Many o! 
these methods are discussed. 


. Chamberlain, D.: “Somerville’s Sprouts, Linguists,” 


H, XXXIV (Aug. ’51), 290-291. These sprouting 
linguists are third graders in Somerville. They are 
learning French and Spanish daily. Their eagerness 
and satisfaction in speaking another language is 
indescribable. 

Espinosa, A. M. Jr.: “Unsolved Problems in Spanish 
and Spanish-American Linguistics,’ H. XXXIV 
(Aug. ’51), 223-239. Various fields are reviewed in this 
report, fields as phonetics, phonology, morphology, 
and syntax. Our needs in the newer fields as dialectol- 
ogy, linguistic geography, and stylistics are discussed 
next. Lastly, general needs as bibliographies, seminars, 
surveys, and the training of investigators are dis- 
cussed. In the study of phonetics we should take ful! 
advantage of all the innovations in methodology. 
Formal co-ordination and planning in the fields 0! 
Hispanic philology are sorely needed. 


. Frith, J. R.: “French for Graduate Students,” MLJ, 


XXXV (Oct. ’51), 444-446. The course, French 5 
151, is an intensive spoken language course planned 
according to the need of the graduate students. 


. Georgetown University: “Linguistic Theory and 


Pedagogical Application,” MSLL, 1 (Sept. ’51); 
28-51. The term “linguistics,” used in many differ- 
ent senses, is reviewed. The value of a general elemen- 
tary linguistics course for students of foreign languages 
is the main theme in this report. Methods of teaching 
linguistics are discussed by the various contributors. 
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Gémez, D. M.: “Toponimia antioquefia,” BIMFSC, 
I (Septiembre-Diciembre 751), 173-248. A study is 
made of the influence of the Chibcha language on the 
language of Colombia. In his ingenious method of 
presentation the author touches upon other languages 
of the Indian peoples of Spanish America. 

P.: “Morphophonemes of the Keltic 
Mutations,” L, 27 (July-Sept. ’51), 230-247. This 
paper gives sample morphophonologies of three of the 
Keltic languages—Old Irish, Welsh, and Breton— 
by way of illustrating the simplification thus arrived 
at in situations that otherwise present great complexi- 
ties in synchronic morphological statement. Some 
general observations on the historical and comparative 
method in dealing with genetically related languages 
are explained. 

Haugen, E.: “Directions in Modern Linguistics,” 
L, 27 (July-Sept. 751), 211-222. Disinterest of Ameri- 
can linguistics is traced back to the rapid growth of a 
new linguistic terminology in this country among 
those who are called descriptive linguistics. It is the 
purpose of this paper to discuss some aspects of the 
movement toward a refinement of linguistic method 
and terminology which has been a most provocative 
development in American linguistics for some years. 
An observer, not a participator, therefore the author 
can give a perspective that other linguists will wel- 
come. And, the author hopes to awaken discussion, 
and to contribute to the goal that one school of philos- 
ophy calls the Unity of Science. 

Jerwich, K. and students: “The Army Method of 
Learning a Foreign Language,” MEAJ, XXIX 
(Sept. ’51), 9-12. Dr. Clarence Wachner has sent a 
set of recordings, as those used with our armed forces, 
to our author at Eastern High School, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. Miss Jerwich uses these recordings in an experi- 
ment in an advanced Spanish class with excellent 
results. The students are acquainted with this method; 
they show interest and enthusiasm. Student opinion 
shows a favorable reaction toward this method. 
Kahane, H. R.: “The Sea as a Medium of Linguistic 
Diffusion,” I, XXVIII (Dec. 751), 287-291. The 
author sketches briefly the present stage of the prob- 
lems and methods connected with the sea as means 
of linguistic diffusion. 


. McClain, Wm. and Zohn, H.: “A New Approach to 


Elementary German at Harvard,” MLJ, XXXV 
(Nov. 751), 549-551. Colleges and universities are 
inspired by the outstanding success of the method 
of language teaching employed during World War II 
in the Army’s language programs. The experiment 
at Harvard in the Department of Germanic Languages 
and Literatures is truly very successful. The course, 
German B, is explained. The aural-oral method is 
used. 


. Ornstein, J.: “The Archaic and the Modern in the 


Spanish of New Mexico,” H, XXXIV (May ’51), 
137-141. The Spanish of New Mexico clings to many 
16th century archaisms, yet shows much receptivity 
to the new and an adaptability to the linguistic 
exigencies of the modern world. There are many 
differences between the Spanish spoken in northern 
and in southern New Mexico. One may refer to this 
as two linguistic zones, ““New Mexicanism” is ex- 
plained. Of great interest and value is the author’s 
explanation of pachuco speech. 


23. Politzer, R. L.: “Linguistics and the Elementary 


24. 


Language Course,” MLJ, XXXV (Apr. ’51), 314- 
318. The suggestions offered are for the purpose of 
interesting the students with no initial interest in 
majoring in the study of language. The students 
studying language are interested in the language as a 
tool with which to approach literature and culture. 
Students will find that an acquaintance with linguistics 
is valuable for their general educational background. 
Rojas, P. M.: “They Teach English in Puerto Rico, 


26. 


to 
~ 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


Don’t They?” LL, IV (#1-#2, ’51-’52), 3-11. This is 
an account of a visit to an elementary school (Sth 
grade) in Bayamén, Puerto Rico. Mrs. Ortiz enjoys 
teaching English, and under the guidance of the field 
assistant has learned much about the oral approach 
to language teaching tried out by the United States 
Army during the war. She realizes that the language 
is most efficiently learned in the beginning stages 
when plenty of practice on essential features of sound 
and structure is provided. 


. Rothe, A.: ““Modern School for an Ancient Tribe,” 


TO, 35 (Aug. ’51), 12-13. The Alabama-Coushattas 
are Texas’ only remaining Indians. Intensive training 
in English is given these children under the direction 
of a member of their tribe. She is Cora Sylestine. 
Rubenstein, H.: ‘The Recent Conflict in Soviet 
Linguistics,” L, 27 (July-Sept. ’51), 281-287. In 
Soviet linguistics, the name of N. Ja. Marr is very 
important. The ideas of Marr dominate the field 
because it is believed that they represent a new, 
Marxist orientation toward language problems. 
Marxism is explained; the three main theses in the 
Japhetic theory are listed and explained. Stalin has 
devoted himself to the last two theses. He rejects 
various contentions of Marx, and advances a number 
of other ideas in his discussions of linguistics. Despite 
the official re-acceptance of the historical-compara- 
tive method and the breaking of ties with the Japhetic 
theory, it is evident that the orientation of Soviet 
linguists is very much different from that of most 
American linguists. 


. Simonini, R. C., Jr.: “The Genesis of Modern Foreign 


Language Teaching,” MLJ, XXXV (Mar. ’51), 
179-186. In Renaissance England an intense interest 
in languages forced teachers to develop certain teach- 
ing methods and materials to meet the demand for 
linguistic knowledge. Translations alone could not 
supply the need for access to the stores of learning, 
consequently there was a necessity for mastering 
foreign languages. Various languages were taught and 
books used. Both tradition and innovation during 
the English Renaissance produced new methods and 
materials which became the genesis of modern foreign 
language teaching. 

Smith, H. L., Jr.: ““Today’s Approach to Language 
Learning,” MSLL, 1 (Sept. ’51), 80-81. The orienta- 
tion proposed would put linguistics and language 
learning into the central position in a core curriculum 
which integrates the social sciences and humanities. 


III. AURAL-ORAL, CONVERSATION, 

PHONETICS, PRONUNCIATION (37). 

See also: 2, 163, 188, 199, 204, 233, 278, 
287, 289, 308, 361, 363, 371, 373 


Adams, E. C.: “A Venture in Spanish Conversation,” 
H, XXXIV (Nov. ’51), 380. This is a project de- 
signed to give adults a chance to learn to speak 
Spanish under the guidance of a native teacher. This 
is not an expensive course. So far it proves to be most 
successful. 

Alonso, A.: “Cémo no se Pronunciaban las ¢ y Z 
Antiguas,” H, XXXIV (Feb. ’51), 51-53. Many 
references, with quotations from each, are given ex- 
plaining the sounds of ¢ and z. 

Alonso, A.: “La pronunciacién francesa de la ¢ y de 
la z espafiolas,’ NRFHM, V (Enero-Marzo ’51), 
1-37. It will be very helpful and illuminating to lan- 
guage teachers to study the method of research and 
presentation by an eminent authority in philology 
and linguistics in clarifying a matter which has been 
the subject of controversial discussion for some time. 
it might not be amiss to study the various presenta- 
tions of the subject. 

Beck, T. T.: “An Experiment in Teaching French by 
the Oral-Cultural Approach Method,” MLJ, XXXV 
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33. 


34. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


40. 


41. 
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(Dec. ’51), 595-601. An experiment, conducted in 
two of the units of the French Department of the 
University System of Georgia, is explained. It is an 
endeavor to attain an active knowledge in the sense 
of understanding the spoken language and to repro- 
duce it satisfactorily. 

Canfield, D. L.: “Sinfonfa en S Menor,’ H, XXXIV 
(Aug. ’51), 288. This is another article on the pro- 
nunciation of ¢ and z (antiguas). Mr. Canfield refers 
to the article on this same subject in the February 
issue of Hispania. 

Canfield, D. L.: “Tampa Spanish: Three Characters 
in Search of a Pronunciation,” MLJ, XXXV (Jan. 
51), 42-44. Our author has represented in the char- 
acters of three generations the continuity and the 
tenacity of the phoneme in a basic nucleus population 
group—a linguistic drama in one act. 


. Chatmen, S.: “Some Problems in Teaching English 


Pronunciation to Speakers of Persian,” LL, IV (#1-#2, 
’51-’52), 36-41. The two most important problems 
in teaching pronunciation are linguistic and pedagogi- 
cal. These are explained. This paper is, we may say, 
an exercise in the application of linguistic theory 
to a problem in practical linguistics. We share a 
description of the procedure and conclusions drawn 
from a comparison of English and Persian. 

Clark, E. J.: “The Laboratory Practice Approach 
to Citizenship Education,” ISTCJ, XXIII (Oct. ’51), 
8, et seq. Laboratory practices provide pupils with 
the opportunity of learning how far they participate 
in meaningful activities. An interesting activity 
planned by a teacher of high school Spanish is mean- 
ingful. The basic objective of her laboratory practice 
is to assist pupils to attain better international 
understanding through the study of languages. 
Coleman, C. W.: “The French Laboratory at the 
University of Nebraska,’ FR, XXIV (Feb. ’51), 
336-340. Emphasis is on oral and aural competence 
in the study of modern foreign languages at the 
University of Nebraska. How fortunate these faculty 
members and students are with three rooms properly 
equipped to be used as laboratories for the three 
major languages. The description of rooms, equipment, 
courses, and advantages are explained. 

Delattre, P.: “Le Jeu de l’e Instable Intérieur en 
Frangais,” FR, XXIV (Feb. ’51), 341-351. A theoreti- 
cal analysis of this is given, and with it lists of exam- 
ples that serve as practical exercises. 


. Estep, H. L.: “The Carlsbad Spanish Program,” H, 


XXXIV (Aug. ’51), 292-293. This Spanish program 
is no longer an experiment in the elementary schools 
in Carlsbad. This aural-oral approach to teaching a 
language as a living, useful tool fosters great interest. 
Finocchiaro, M.: “Impressions of Puerto Rico,” 
HP, XXXIII (Feb. ’51), 5-10. A picture or summary 
of a visit to Puerto Rico that is given is very good. 
All phases of life are explained. In the elementary 
schools English is now taught as a subject; for the 
first two years the oral approach is used. After that, 
there’s a modified oral approach with emphasis on all 
phases of communication. Principles used in prepara- 
tion of English units are those formulated by Professor 
Fries and Professor Kitchen at the University of 
Michigan and at Columbia. 

Forrest, F. M.: “Personal Experiment,” MLL, 
XXXIII (Dec. ’51), 5-9. The author complies with a 
request to give some concrete examples of the type of 
experiment done in some classes after the suggestion 
to use the Direct Method. Certain techniques are 
developed and fresh methods initiated. There is value 
in learning by heart; two methods, the pictorial and 
the quick are explained. The value of inter-school 
competitions is also explained, as is choral verse 
speaking which has great merit, concerted effort in 
writing and acting a play. Many other ideas are 
valuable. 


42. 


43. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


Gallaher, C.: “The Use of a Libretto as Reading 
Material in Second Year German,” MLJ, XXX\ 
(Dec. ’51), 623-624. The success in using a libretto 
is remarkable. Numerous advantages, explained here, 
lead one to inquire whether the functional approach 
to a foreign language may not be further expanded, 
and very profitably so. 

Gaskill, R., Ryden, E. R. and Shaewitz, L.: ‘The 
Morton Second Language Program,’ H, XXXIV 
(May ’51), 192-194. On a voluntary, after-schoo! 
basis, instruction in conversational Spanish is 
offered to interested children in the fourth grade 
of Morton School, West Lafayette, Indiana. This 
project is a very promising one; nearly one-third of 
the ninety children are enrolled. Instruction is carried 
on by auditory methods. This oral-auditory method 
demands teacher and pupil action, and is effective as 
it involves much active participation in meaningful 
learning situations. 


. Giduz, H.: “Some Problems of the French Teacher,” 


FR, XXIV (Jan. ’51), 237-243. In this brief paper 
the author cannot take up ail the problems that con- 
front a French teacher. Pronunciation, interest in 
French, oral use of the language, audio-visual aids, 
the teaching of grammar are discussed and explained 
An attempt is made to direct the attention towards 
an approach to the solution of the problems to be 
considered. 


. Howell, S. E.: “Conversational Courses at Michigan 


State College,” MLJ, XXXV (Jan. ’51), 24-29. These 
courses, begun in 1944, have many splendid features 
The teaching devices employed are many. The 
methodology that is used in these conversational 
courses is neither restricted nor unique. 

Katsh, A. I.: ““Modern Hebrew in American Colleges 
and Universities,’ MLJ, XXXV (Jan. 751), 3-6 
Hebrew has gained in prestige as a commercial 
language, and assumes the role of a language of an 
internationally recognized foreign state. It appears 
that the modern approach to the study of Hebrew 
is gaining ground. 

Koenig, K. F.: “The More Direct Approach,” GQ, 
XXIV (Jan. ’51), 17-21. We have followed too closely 
the traditional lines in our choice of methods, aims 
and reading materials. If we are to make contact with 
the common run as well as with scholars, we must 
evaluate objectively and critically what has and has 
not been done. The project explained in the paper 
is most interesting. It is a trip made by seven students 
and two instructors to the Pennsylvania German 


district. Many are the benefits, says the author, if | 


we approach the language through the many media 
of culture. 

Mallo, J.: “Utilidad de la Casa Hispdnica en el Apren- 
dizaje de la Lengua Espafiola,” MLJ, XXXV (Apr. 
’51), 310-313. What is the best method to teach stu- 
dents to understand and speak a modern language’ 
The older method of learning much grammar does not 
bring about the desired results. Many are the sug- 
gestions for teaching “spoken Spanish” which is still 
in the experimental stage. Una “Casa Hispanica” 
in which students may live is highly recommended for 
many reasons in order that students may learn to 
speak the Spanish language. 

Mead, R. G.: “j;Convoque un “Town-meeting’ en su 
Clase de Conversaci6n!” H, XXXIV (May ’51), 
188-189. A presentation of an innovation is given, 
one that has positive results. The setting is in 4 
conversation class in the University of Connecticut. 
This town-meeting consists of 10 or 12 students— 
fourth year students. The first half of the class period 
is given to a presentation of a subject. Two speakers 
discuss the pro’s and con’s for five minutes. Following 
this there is a general discussion of the points of view 
given. The teacher corrects errors in grammar and in 
idiom. Subjects are listed in the article. The language 
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. Orlow, P. F.: 


- Quinn, P. and Miller, P.: 
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skills are functional and are developed in meaningful 
situations, and it is likely that they will be maintained. 
Messier, L.: ‘‘Adapting a Foreign Language Program 
to a Changing Curriculum,” CJSE, 26 (Nov. ’51), 
413-415. What is the place of foreign languages in the 
general educational program? The reorganization of 
the foreign language program is needed. The following 
recommendations are made—new courses, with em- 
phasis on the oral and cultural aspects of the foreign 
languages; language clubs to be reactivated; foreign 
films needed; panel discussions to be given; language 
study to be accessible to a larger number of students; 
contests to be held; translation bureau needed; good 
public relations created by language staff active in 
civic and professional organizations. 


. Minné, N.: “‘Education of Teachers for the Elemen- 


tary Schools of Norway,” ER, XXXII (Apr. 751), 
194-204. The foundation for the education of all 
Norwegian people is found in the elementary school. 
The elementary school provides instruction in Nor- 
wegian language (“‘new” Norwegian in rural districts), 
history, community relations, writing, etc., elective 
English in the last two years. In the language field 
emphasis is placed upon the direct method as it is to 
be employed in the elementary school. Teachers’ 
colleges, courses, instructional plan, examinations, 
etc., are explained. 

Mireles, E. E.: “Corpus Christi Kids are Bilingual,” 
TO, 35 (May ’51), 10-12. This is an inspiring article. 
These schools believe in language training. They be- 
lieve that it breaks international barriers. A practical 
knowledge of the language and its customs are em- 
phasized in the Spanish courses. Spanish is required 
in grades 3-8. The students start speaking the lan- 
guage. The study of Spanish is natural, alive, practical, 
and interesting to the children. A great contribution 
to international fellowship is made. In the high school 
Spanish is optional. In the high school courses con- 
versation is stressed. 


. “Objectives in Grammar and Modern Schools,” 


MLL, XXXII (Mar. 751), 47-48. Reference is made 
to the changing perspective in secondary education, 
the widening of interest, especially to teachers of 
modern languages. Work in modern languages de- 
velops to a remarkable degree the mental awareness 
of pupils in other subjects, especially if the emphasis 
is placed on using the foreign language. 

“Basic Principles of Teaching Foreign 
Pronunciation,” MLJ, XXXV (May ’51), 387-390. 
A general idea of the work that is to be accomplished in 
teaching a foreign pronunciation is explained. Methods 
and steps are described. In conclusion a few words are 
said about transcription. 


- Parsons, R. M.: “La Experiencia Universitaria,” 


RAM, X (Octubre ’51), 130-131, et seq. We share the 
picture of school life, elementary through the uni- 
versity in Puerto Rico. Naturally, the fundamentals 
in a language course are given in the elementary 
school. Then the student must use the language. 
Methods of teaching the languages are discussed. 
Juin “We Found Teaching 
Fun!” CTAJ, 47 (Oct. ’51), 13-14. Beginning teachers 
use, for their first teaching assignment with the sixth 
graders in Grant School in Hollywood, a unit on the 
life of our colorful South American neighbors. We 
read about interesting projects with their functional 
approach. Respect for customs of other people, tradi- 
tions of these people, and many more values accom- 
pany this unit. 

Ratcliff, D. F.: “Expression Initiative,” H, XXXIV 
(Nov. ’51), 381-382. Let the student participate and 
make use of the modern language that he is learning 
by asking questions. Teachers must not monopolize 
the asking of questions in Spanish. The occasional 
usefulness of the conventional questionnaire based 
upon a few pages of a Spanish text cannot be doubted. 


58. 


59. 


61. 


65. 


. Savaiano, E.: 


General patterns of questioning can be set up to help 
the students. For more advanced classes, a systematic 
approach for oral work is explained. The value of 
group narration is also pointed out. 

“Panorama cultural,’”’ UM, V (Enero ’51), 27-30. All 
Spanish teachers will profit from reading this section 
in each issue of this periodical. There is much ma- 
terial to enrich Spanish courses. The life and culture 
of many Spanish speaking countries is discussed in 
the various issues. 

Roberts, G. B.: “An Introductory Course in Spanish 
Pronunciation for Undergraduates,” MLJ, XXXV 
(Apr. ’51), 297-302. The teacher thinks that he gets 
better results from the students with records and 
wire recorders. The students have an audible check on 
their progress. The laboratory schedule is given, class 
size and meetings and texts are explained. 

“Spanish in the Fifth Grade,” H, 
XXXIV (Aug. ’51), 293-294. In Wichita, Kansas, 
the fifth grade buzzes with Spanish conversation. It 
meets twice a week after school for thirty-five minutes. 
The teachers doing this experiment have more than 
accomplished their purpose. 

Saltsman, N. A.: “Spoken French: Natural or Un- 
natural?” FR, XXIV (May ’51), 498-500. Language 
should be given more latitude in the classroom. It 
should be considered from a living and a social point 
of view. How important in a beginning course, for 
there oral expression can be developed early to a re- 
markable degree of utility. The author has experi- 
mented with approaches to French to make it mean- 
ingful and alive to the students. One in particular 
realizes the basic aim of developing effective, natural 
and useful spoken French. Then French will live in 
these students’ memories. Theirs is an appreciation 
that transcends some of their troubles in grammar. 


. St. John, F. C.: “Some Remarks on the Anglicization 


of Latin American Spanish with Particular Reference 
to the Speech of Mexico City,” H, XXXIV (Aug. 
”51), 251-255. Present academic concern and popular 
interest on the influence of English on the Spanish of 
the Western Hemisphere have prompted this discus- 
sion. Examples from the spoken and written Spanish 
of Mexico City are given. The economic (in its broad- 
est sense) element weighs heavily in favor of the adop- 
tion of the Anglicism. The thoughtful element believes 
that the wholesale adoption of English words which 
have adequate Castilian equivalents is lacking in a 
feeling for euphony and self-respect. 

“Teaching in Spanish Urged for New York City 
Puerto Rican Pupils,’’ NS, 48 (Oct. ’51), 134-136. At 
least 1000 teachers of Spanish are needed to cope with 
the influx of Puerto Rican children here in New York 
City. After a study of the problem, the Mayor’s 
Committee on Puerto Rican Affairs recommended 
that ‘the number of small classes ought to be increased 
and the number of large classes ought to be dimin- 
ished.” Various methods of language teaching will be 
used. 

Wallace, B. J.: “Pronunciation—a Vital Part of 
Language Teaching,” RAM, X (Abril ’51), 40-41, 
et seq. The scientific approach to the teaching of 
English, this new approach with its emphasis upon 
language as a means of oral communication, is ac- 
cepted by leading linguists of today. It is used 
throughout the island of Puerto Rico. The most 
satisfactory method of learning a language, even if 
the sole purpose is for a reading knowledge, is by means 
of the oral approach. The essentials of pronunciation 
are discussed. 

Wallis, E.: “Intonational Stress Patterns of Con- 
temporary Spanish,” H, XXXIV (May ’51), 143-147. 
Spanish intonation is oriented stress-wise. English 
intonation is serrated. In oratorical or in formal 
Spanish a rhythm of regressive alternate stress is 
noted. We ought to give more attention to the teach- 
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ing of intonation and stress to the English-speaking 
students of Spanish. 


comparisons, on the phonemic level, with other 
modern Spanish dialects, American and European. 


Many distinctive features of Costa Rican Spanish 
are explained. 

. Coleman, M. M.: “Slavonic Studies in England,” 

BAATSEEL, VII (June 15, ’51), 84. Professor Hil] 

regrets that much time has to be spent in teaching 

elementary language. Such is not the case in French, 

German, or other modern languages. Much can be 

done to overcome this handicap. Modern teaching 

methods can be used to speed up the learning process 

Delano, R. H.: “Notes on the choice of Equipment for 

a Recording and Listening Program,” GQ, XXIV 

(Mar. 751) 88-92. A most effective teaching device 

is the use of the recording and listening equipment 

The informative notes given are based on six years 

of experience which the author had at the Lake 

Forest Academy. 

. Donoso, R.: “Aspectos de la Produccién Histérica 
Chilena en los Ultimos Diez Anos,” RIB, I (Abril- 
Junio ’51), 95-100. In addition to various publications 
named with comments on each, we are given a short 


IV. BIBLIOGRAPHY, SURVEYS, STATISTICS, 
REPORTS (46). See also: 13, 41, 58, 106, 
276, 312, 351, 355 


66. Adams, A. S.: “From the President’s Annual Report— 
the Commission on the Occupied Areas,” ER, XXXII 
(July ’51), 273-276. This commission serves as valu- 
able purpose, for it gives advice concerning the de- 
velopment of United States programs in Germany, 76. 
Japan, and Austria. It helps to stimulate voluntary 
cultural relations with these countries through lan- 
guage programs. 

67. Adams, A. S.: “From the President’s Annual Report— 
American School Program in Latin America,” ER, 
XXXII (July ’51), 276-281. A résumé of some of the 
activities carried on by the Inter-American Schools’ 
Service is given. This is another excellent project to 
promote cultural interests in the other Americas. 

68. Adams, A. S.: “From the President’s Annual Report— 
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Committee on Foreign Language Teaching,” ER, yet very important bibliography of material on 
XXXII (July 751), 297-299. The committee, organ- Chile. 


ized in 1950, has discussed plans for the completion 78. 
of several projects such as the Fife -Manuel Report on 

the Teaching of English in Puerto Rico, the Portuguese 

Idiom List, the Russian Word List, and the committee 

feels a great need for the continuation of the Analytical 
Bibliography of Modern Language Teaching. This is a 
valuable tool, and it seems essential that the fourth 
volume be prepared for those years have been years 

of experimentation in language teaching in the use 

of the oral approach and in lanugage-area studies. 

9. Alatorre, A. and Arias, L. F. M.: Bibliografia, 79. 
NRFHM, V _ (Enero-Marzo ’51), 94-119. Many 
sections of material of great interest to language 
teachers is found in this excellent bibliography. It is 
material from various foreign countries—arranged 
by countries. 

70. Besso, H. V.: ‘““Judeo-Spanish in the United States,” 

H, XXXIV (Feb. ’51), 89-90. A number of points 
suggest various emendations and corrections given 80. 
here on Mr. F. B. Agard’s study on Judeo-Spanish. 
That study is published in Hispania, August, 1950, 
pages 203-210. 

71. Brickman, W. W.: “New Periodicals in Education,” 
SS. 73 (Sat. Jan. 27, ’51), 52-59. A review is given 
of educational periodicals that have come into exist- 
ence in the Americas and Europe since 1945. Many 
are of interest and value to modern language teachers 
for many deal with methods of teaching. 

72. Brickman, W. W.: “Education in Foreign Countries,” 

SS, 74 (Sat. Nov. 24, ’51), 326-333. A review of the 81. 
two-dozen odd publications on education in foreign 
nations is most interesting. Not to be overlooked is 

the attitude of authorities toward methods of foreign 
language teaching. 

73. Cammaerts, F. C. A.: “Anglo-French Experiments,” 

MLL, XXXIII (Dec. ’51), 29-31. Two experiments 

in a new kind of Anglo-French Summer School are 82. 
most successful. They are at the Ecole Vaucanson, 
Grenoble, and the Lycée de Vendéme. The object is 

to enable senior school children from the United King- 

dom with much ability in French and those from 
France with much ability in English to spend a month 
together. They engage in worthwhile activities that 83. 
assist their studies and give greater incentive and new 
approaches to the study of the civilization and lan- 

guage in each country. Student reactions are very 
gratifying. 

74. Chavarria-Aguilar, O. L.: “The Phomenes of Costa 

Rican Spanish,” L, 27 (July-Sept. ’51), 248-253. This 84. 
paper, a description of the phonemes of Costa Rican 
Spanish, is presented for comparison with Castilian 
Spanish. It is hoped that this study may lead tofurther 


Editorial Notes: AACB, XXXVII (May ’51), 210 
211. The Southern Humanities Conference, organized 
at Chapel Hill, North Carolina, April 23-24, 1948, 
is stimulating intellecutal activity in the area of the 
Humanities. Two brochures, already published, are 
very helpful. A third one gives the point of view of 
many successful executives in regard to practical 
values of liberal arts trainning, and foreign languages, 
in particular, as a part of preparation for employment. 
The report is instructive and illuminating. 

Eells, W. C.: “‘New Educational Publications in Asia,” 
SS, 73 (Sat. Apr. 28, ’51), 264-265. Facts regarding 
recent educational periodicals in Japan are of interest 
They furnish sound professional materials well 
adapted to the new educational adjustments. A 
selected list is given which include teaching methods 
anc materials, audio-visual education, and general 
education. 

Foster, C. L.: “The Use and Abuse of Language 
Teaching,” SS, 73 (Sat. Apr. 7, ’51), 209-212. An 
attempt is made to give a critical examination | 
some of the uses, abuses, and contemporary trends 
in language teaching and study in the United States; 
and to demonstrate by the historical approach how 
the uncritical acceptance of certain traditions 0! 
realism and nationalism have brought them about 
Both the natural method and the formal method are 
necessary complements in the functional teaching oi 
the native languages or of a foreign language. 
Hahn, W.: “The High School in Divided Germany,” 
CJSE, 26 (Jan. ’51), 42-46. This is a valuable report 
on the schools in Germany. Improvement in methods 
of teaching, training of high shcool teachers are two 
of the subjects discussed as the author treats ol 
language problems in the British, French, American, 
and Soviet zones. 

Hedberg, N.: “Sweden’s Latin-American Publica- 
tions: 1950,” RIB, I (Julio-Diciembre ’51), 182-186 
This bibliography, arranged alphabetically by author, 
is of interest, for many books and articles tell of the 
people and the customs of the various Latin-American 
countries. 

Herman, J. C.: “Foreign Languages as a college 
Minor,” H, XXXIV (Aug. 751), 279-280. Quotations 
cited show the value of the study of foreign languages. 
The many fields open to foreign language people 
are mentioned. There are many advantages of lan- 
guages as a minor. 

Huebener, T.; “Foreign Language Enrollment, Octo- 
ber, 51,” HP, XXXIII (Dec. ’51), 65-66. This study 
of enrollments in many languages, including General 
Language, from March, ’51 to October, ’51, shows 4 
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gain in the number of students taking languages. 


. Ingraham, L. W.: “Our Puerto Rican Students Must 


Become a Part of ‘All the Children’,” HP, X XXIII 
(Feb. ’51), 11-17. The writer has spent time in 
Puerto Rico in order to know and to understand the 
background of Puerto Rican children. Reports on 
various phases of life there are given. As for the 
educational pattern, Spanish is the official language. 
English used in conversation is an urban char- 
acteristic. 

Johnston, M. C.: “Spanish-Language Newspapers 
and Periodicals Published in the United States,” 
H, XXXIV (Feb. ’51), 85-87. This is an excellent list 
of Spanish newspapers and periodicals, arranged 
alphabetically by the states in which they are pub- 
lished. The publishers name and address are given, 
also the price of the subscription. 


7. Kraus, D.: “Statistical Aid in Language Teaching,” 


BAATSEEL, IX (Sept. 15, ’51), 7-10. The author 
and Robert Abernathy have attempted to find out 
more about the use of cases in Slavic languages. A 
twofold purpose of this research is explained. The 
Russian, Polish and Czech languages are used in this 
study. Many charts help explain the material. 
“Libros y Artfculos Recientes,”’ RIB, I (Enero- 
Marzo ’51), 56-76. The 22 sections list the type of 
material. Each section is arranged alphabetically 
by author. A brief description accompanies each title 
in this excellent bibliography. 

“Libros y Artfculos Recientes,” RIB, I (Abril-Junio 
’51), 136-160. The 24 sections list the type of material. 
Each section is arranged alphabetically by author. 
A brief description accompanies each title in this 
excellent bibliography. 

Luciani, V.: “Bibliography of Italian Studies in Ameri- 
ca, I, XXVIII (Mar. ’51), 55-59, Reviews and recent 
books are annotated. Articles (Oct-Dec. ’50) and 
addenda from various periodicals are briefed. 
Luciani, V.: “Bibliography of Italian Studies in 
America,” I, XXVIII (June ’51), 142-147. Several 
articles (Jan-Mar. ’51) and addenda from various 
periodicals are briefed. Recent books and reviews are 
annotated. 

Luciani, V.: “Bibliography of Italian Studies in 
America,’ I, XXVIII (Sept. 751), 212-217. Several 
articles (Apr.—June ’51) and addenda from various 
periodicals are briefed. Recent books and reviews 
are annotated. 

“Bibliography of Italian Studies in 
America,” I, XXVIII (Dec. ’51), 292-295. Several 
articles (July-Sept. ’51) and addenda from various 
Periodicals are briefed. Recent books and reviews are 
annotated. 

Mergal, M. Z.: “Observations on the Teaching of 
English Speech in Puerto Rico,’”” RAM, X (Agosto 
’51), 115, et seq. Spanish speaking students expect 
to pronounce each letter which they see in an English 
word, and to give each letter the sound of the cor- 
responding vowel in Spanish. The author explains 
vowel sounds, and various consonant difficulties. 
Cognate pairs must be given plenty of drill. Students 
must be taught to make a difference between them. 
Techniques are given for teaching the difference e.g., 
house and houses. 


. Mergal, M. Z.: “Observations on the Teaching of 


English Speech in Puerto Rico,” RAM, X (Junio 
51), 81, et seq. The author, realizing that one main 
difficulty of the Puerto Rican in speaking English, 
is the correct pronunciation of our vowel sounds, has 
decided to teach these sounds. In the course in Com- 
munication either the International Phonetic Alpha- 
bet or Webster’s diacritical marks are used to teach 
correct pronunciation. The author prefers the first. 
She describes her procedure. 

Ministerio de Educacién de la Nacién. Boletin Biblio- 
grafico Argentino, BBABA, 25/26 (Enero-Diciembre 


97. 


98. 


101. 


102. 


103. 


104. 


105. 


106. 


107. 


’51), 1-80. This excellent bibliography with its many 
sections is invaluable to language teachers. Of special 
interest are the sections entitled ‘‘Ensefanza,” 
“Filologia-Lingiifstica General,” ““Lenguas y Dialectos 
Diversos,” and “Légica-Dialéctica” which contain 
material on methods of teaching languages. 

Moser, G. M.: “Portuguese Literature in Recent Years 
(1948-1950),” MLJ, XXXV (Oct. ’51), 455-463. 
This is a very good report on current events, inter- 
cultural relations, periodicals, poetry, prose fiction, 
religious works, the essay, the theatre, and reference 
works. 

“New Publications,” HE, VII (May, 1 51), 207-208. 
This section lists bibliographies, pamphlets, reports 
from various colleges and universities that is of great 
interest to language teachers. Addresses and costs 
are stated. 


. Ornstein, J.: ““A Decade of Russian Teaching; Notes 


on Methodology and Textbooks,’ MLJ, XXXV 
(Apr. ’51), 263-279. A selected bibliography of ar- 
ticles on methods, written from 1940-1950 is given, 
and notes on beginning textbooks, readers, conversa- 
tion books, scientific Russian texts. 


. Powers, F. F.: “Selected References on Secondary- 


School Instruction Il—Foreign Language,” SR, 
LIX (Feb. ’51), 117-119. The grouping of subject 
fields is followed for the list of references. In this 
foreign language group are items published in 1950 on 
methods of teaching, study, and supervision. 

Reid, J. T.: “Spanish American Books in 1950,” 
MLJ, XXXV (Dec. ’51), 609-615. This is a splendid 
report of publications in various fields as poetry and 
drama, language and folklore, history, fiction, essays, 
biography, literary history and criticism, and mis- 
cellaneous selections. 

“Relacién de las Obras Cientificas y Literarias 
Inscriptas en el Registro de la Propiedad Intelectual 
durante los Meses de Enero, Febrero, y Marzo de 
1951,” RBNH, Segunda Serie (Julio-Septiembre ’51), 
193-199. This excellent bibliography is very helpful 
to language teachers. Of special interest are Libro 
Primero de Inglés, Libro Segundo de Inglés, Exercises 
in Functional Grammar, Libro Cuaderno de Lenguaje y 
Ortografia, to mention only a few. 

Sacks, N. P.: “The Problem of Portuguese Enroll- 
ment,” H, XXXIV (Aug. ’51), 285-288. We share 
some reflections concerning the decline in Portuguese 
enrollments. These are explained. Then a planned 
course of action is presented to increase an interest 
in the Portuguese language. 

Shelby, C.: “The Handbook of Latin American 
Studies: Its First Fifteen Years,’ RIB, I (Abril- 
Junio ’51), 89-94. The organization of the committee 
sponsoring the Handbook is explained, as is the pur- 
pose of the Handbook, and the fields covered. A 
splendid Appendix is included. It contains information 
of value to scholars in the field of Latin American 
studies. 

Simpson, L. V.: “Language in the Elementary Schools: 
Third Force or Fifth Column?” H, XXXIV (May 
’51), 194-197. The widespread fluency in English in 
other nations has prompted the author to investigate 
the status and methods of foreign-language instruction 
elsewhere. It is hoped that the findings may help us in 
our language teaching. 

Sluszka, S. J.: “The Teaching of Polish in American 
High Schools, Colleges, and Universities,” BAAT- 
SEEL, IX (Sept. 15, ’51), 5-6. Great progress has 
been made in the past five years in the teaching of 
the Polish language. Surveys show areas for future 
expansion. Qualified teachers, suitable textbooks and 
content courses are some factors retarding the further 
introduction of the Polish language. One of the most 
severe drawbacks is in methods courses. 

Tharp, J. B.: “Annotated Bibliography of Modern 
Language Methodology for 1949,” MLJ, XXXV 
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114. 


EVELYN VAN EENENAAM 


(Jan. ’51), 53-70. The 155 items of this article are 
divided into twenty topical classifications. The 1949 
periodicals, with the number of items from each one, 
are listed with code letters used in the list. At the end, 
an authors’ index is given. Excellent presentation. 
Vittorini, D.: “Notes on Bibliography of the Italian 
Novel,” MLJ, XX XV (Oct. ’51), 464-476. The notes 
give valuable comments on works of many authors. 
(1949-1950). 

Walford, A. J.: “Latin Americana in British Libraries 
and Archives,” RIB, I (Julio-Diciembre ’51), 174- 
177. Important university and college libraries are 
named, and addresses given. Available material is 
explained. 

Wilgus, A. C.: “The Inter-American Bibliographical 
and Library Association,” RIB, I (Enero-Marzo 
51), 6-11. A Review and an up-to-date account of 
the history of the organization is given. For many 
reasons the association has not continued its work. 
However, at last, the Department of Cultural Affairs 
of the Pan American Union has initiated a new 
bibliographical periodical—one so vitally needed. 
The plan is to compile a critical bibliography of works 
in all languages dealing with Latin America. This 
quarterly provides an outlet and spiritual source for 
all people interested in America—in inter-American 
friendships. 

Wyckoff, N. E.: “Conference on Spanish-Speaking 
People,” CS, XXII (Feb. ’51), 52-53. This confer- 
ence on the problems concerning the education of 
the Spanish-speaking people is most significant. 
Presentations given by prominent people and perti- 
nent subjects reviewed show the deep interest of the 
people in the southwestern states in these problems 


. CORRELATION, INTEGRATION, GENERAL 


EDUCATION (12). See also: 123, 131, 136, 
170, 360 


Bolman, F. DW. Jr.: “Universal Military Service 
and Training—An Educational Opportunity?” SS, 
73 (Sat. Apr. 14, ’51), 229-232. Let us call the new 
unit a “College of General Education.” It will be a 
part of a college or a university. A program is suggested 
for a boy who enters at the age of 14. There will be 
the possibility of 4 years of uninterrupted training 
in a foreign language. 

Brown, E. R.: “The Place of Spanish in General 
Education,” H, XXXIV (Feb. ’51), 41-46. We have 
reviewed for us what is said by those who have given 
much time to the study of general education, and we 
have their findings as they apply to the teaching of 
Spanish. Freedom from bondage of preparing students 
to enter Spanish classes above the beginning level 
in college gives innumerable opportunities to the high 
school teacher of Spanish in a general course. 

Dunkel, H. B.: “Determining the Place of Foreign 
Languages in General Education,” JGE, VI (Oct. ’51), 
59-63. Three courses of action open to those interested 
in relating foreign languages to general education are 
discussed. The last one listed by the author is the 
subject of this paper. He urges that the values claimed 
for language study be set forth in relation to the 
abilities, backgrounds, and interests of the students, 
and conditions in general. There are many values 
attributed to language study, but demonstrating 
the contributions of language study must not be 
ignored. 


5. Horrigan, the Rev. A. F.: “Correlation with Other 


Fields in the College,” BBSS, XXIII (Mar. ’51), 
53-55. The languages are a necessary and very useful 
tool for the pursuit of other academic and professional 
ends, and the languages are a vital part of the subject 
matter of liberal education and a guide to the deeper 
understanding of the humanities. Even a smattering 
of the languages of other peoples awakens an interest 


116. 


Aiz. 


118. 


119. 


120. 


121. 


122. 


123. 


in the people whose tongue is studied. Today more 
than ever before in history the “common man” 
has more direct contact with foreign languages. 
Huebener, T.: “Languages for Life Adjustment,” 
MLJ, XXXV (Oct. ’51), 437-439. The Life Adjust- 
ment report is truly influencing educational thinking 
and practice. This is as it should be including foreign 
languages in the subject-area. Of the student bovy, 
60% is neglected. Organization and methods must 
change to provide for the “slow learner.” Foreign 
languages can and must make a contribution to the 
life adjustment program. 

McGrath, E. J.: “Area Studies,” JHE, XXII (May 
”51), 236-242 et seg. Commissioner McGrath urges the 
people of the United States to assume their responsi- 
bilities as world leaders. He suggests that the colleges 
“should vigorously undertake the development of 
area studies which bring our college students into 
contact with other nations and other cultures.” The 
area studies should include one foreign language. He 
has seen the emphasis given by other nations to the 
study of foreign languages, and he declares: “There is 
no reason why those Americans who have had the 
advantage of a college or university education or even 
high school instruction should not be able to use at 
least one foreign tongue effectively, if instruction were 
to involve conversation as well as reading.’? And 
finally, Dr. McGrath feels it is quite important that 
we should educate other peoples about us. 

Myron, H. B., Jr.: “Languages, Literatures, and 
General Education,” MLJ, XXXV (May ’51), 364 
369. The term general education is explained, then an 
explanation follows in which the author tries to 
answer questions raised regarding the teaching of and 
correlating of modern foreign languages and litera- 
tures. 

Rostas, E. S.: “The Integrated Basic Language 
Course,” FR, XXV (Oct. ’51), 37-41. The author has 
conducted an experiment at Mount Holyoke College, 
1949-50. Careful planning can bring the course 
within the reach of each one. It can provide the stu- 
dents with a tool, and the merits of the selected 
material make it suitable to the students for whom it 
is a terminal course as well as to those who will con- 
tinue. To the author the results are most gratifying. 
Rowbotham, M.: “Correlation of Foreign Languages 
with Other Subjects in the High School,” BBSS, 
XXIII (Mar. ’51), 51-52. The alert teacher looks for 
many opportunities to correlate the work of his 
language classes with that of other courses studied by 
his pupils. Both in school and out, meaningful as- 
sociations between the foreign language and the stu- 
dents’ other interests can be developed by guidance. 
Schweizer, H. O.: ‘‘An Integrated English and Social- 
Studies Unit,” HP, XXXIII (Nov. ’51), 46-50. The 
unit that follows is worked out by an eighth grade 
Spanish class. In New York there are many Puerto 
Ricans with a cultural Spanish background. The 
study made in the southwestern states discloses the 
Spanish origins of customs and ways of living that 
survive today. The procedure, approach, objectives, 
aims, activities, and sources used in this unit are ex- 
plained. It is also evaluated for us. 

Wesley, C. H.: “The Faculty and Co-Curricular Ac- 
tivities,” AACB, XX XVII (May ’51), 248-258. Many 
activities to vitalize language teaching are explained. 
The eleven cardinal points selected as the University 
of Minnesota approach to the aims of general educa- 
tion are recalled. There is a definite place for language 
teachers who can carry out the suggestions stated 
here. Our language teaching methods need to be 
changed to a certain extent to meet the need in this 
changing world of today. 

Withers, A. M.: “Divided They Fall—the Languages, 
That Is,” SS, 73 (Sat. Apr. 7, ’51), 214-215. It 1s 
necessary that all who are interested in languages get 
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together before it is too late to provide for common 
defense. Teachers who go forth to teach English 
which they think of as an entity closed off from mother 
and sister languages will increase the evidence of 
decay in foreign language growth. Language and 
literature are one and indivisible, and English teachers 
must stress the beauty and strength of many foreign 
languages and literatures. 


VI. CURRICULUM PLANNING, ADMINISTRATION 
9). See also: 1, 10, 46, 62, 129, 255, 259, 347, 348, 349, 353 


124. 


126. 


— 
Li 


129, 


130, 


. Pfeiffer, R.: 


Briggs, T. H.: “A Practical Approach to the Ideal 
Secondary-School Curriculum,” ED, XVII (Sept. 
51), 3-8. This is a condensed report from Teachers 
College Record, LIL (April 51), 432-448. The new 
foundations for the curriculum must be laid by educa- 
tional leaders and the intelligent lay public. Teachers 
are to use developed instructional materials and de- 
vise courses and methods to meet the needs all 
necessary for achieving approved objectives. Some 
good sample units are suggested as one for a language 
teacher—international understanding. 

del Toro, Julio: ““The Editor’s Corner,” MLJ, XX XV 
(May ’51), 391-396. The Editor’s quotations from a 
number of nationally known leaders in and outside the 
profession, with editorial comments, point out to the 
teaching profession some of the sources of their 
strength, some of the methods that can be used in 
conducting a strong and appealing campaign in sup- 
port of the teaching of foreign languages. This mate- 
rial should be helpful to those interested in promoting 
the study of foreign languages. Those quoted are: Dr. 
Earl J. McGrath, Dr. Charles M. Purin, Dr. Arthur 
P. Coleman, Col. M. K. Deichelmann, Dr. Charles E. 
Odergaard, Dr. Henry Grattan Doyle, Dr. Leopold 
Taillon, and also, a Report of the Commission on 
General Education of the Association of American 
Colleges. 

Furness, E. L.: “The Future of Foreign Languages in 
the Secondary Curriculum,” SS, 73 (Sat. Jan. 13, 
’51), 21-22. In this article the author hopes to point 
out a change that is taking place in the foreign- 
language curriculum, in all curriculum programs, and 
to indicate that this change is in harmony with cur- 
riculum programs that force schools to a realistic 
practical consideration of a social-educational phi- 
losophy compatible with a democratic ideal. 


7. Montag, J. and Finocchiaro, M.: “Guidance and Cur- 


riculum for Puerto Rican Children,” HP, XXXIII 
(Jan. 51), 32-42. It is the task of the school to orient 
the Puerto Rican youngsters to the school, the home 
and the community in order that they may become a 
participating member of our society in a short time. 
Teachers must have good methods and techniques of 
teaching English as a second language. 

“Sequence and Consequence,” HP, 
XXXIII (June ’51), 19-22. The pupils are expected 
to complete a three-year sequence in a single foreign 
language with its various skills. The pupils should be 
permitted to include more than one foreign language in 
the language sequence. There is value in extensive, as 
well as intensive, study of foreign languages. 

Robbles, J. R.: “Secondary School Reorganization,” 
RAM, X (Apr. ’51), 62, ef seg. Plan Morovis, a suc- 
cessful one, is explained. Of great interest to us is the 
fact that schools using this plan have two teachers— 
one is a specialist in languages and social studies, the 
other in mathematics and natural sciences. 

Seyfert, W. C.: “Issues for the Schools in a Time of 
Crisis,” SR, LIX (Apr. ’51), 189-201. The National 
Education Association announces the establishment 
of its United Nations Education Service to teachers 
who wish to make effective use of available classroom 
materials on the United States and on international 
relations. Their bulletin gives information on class- 


131. 


132. 


room practices, audio-visual materials, etc. 

Stratton, E. C.: “Love Thy Puerto-Rican Neighbor,” 
HP, XXXIII (Oct. ’51), 32-33. Many Puerto Ricans 
are now living in New York. They need counseling and 
our understanding. Various methods of teaching 
English are tried; the teaching of English as a vehicle 
of thought is basic in their lives. 

Zeldner, M.: “Foreign Language Articulation between 
the Junior and Senior High Schools,” HP, XXXIII 
(May ’51), 46-49. Here we find procedures outlined 
for us in order that we may help the junior high school 
student in his foreign language classes in the senior 
high schools. 


VII. THE WAR, THE POSTWAR (10). See also: 


133. 


134. 


135. 


136. 


137. 


138. 


139. 


5, 130, 145, 210, 211, 214, 217, 218, 221, 228 


Barker, J. DeF. Maj. Gen., USAF.: “The Air Uni- 
versity,” ER, XXXII (Apr. ’51), 117-131. The In- 
stitute has selected top men to teach courses in the 
German, French and Russian languages. Head- 
quarters are at Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama. 
These teachers are specialists in these languages, in 
the field of methodology and of evaluation. 

Benezet, L. T.: “A Brief Disclaimer Anent ‘A Second- 
rate Education for Women?’ ” BAAUP, 37 (Autumn 
51), 553-555. Student interest in the foreign lan- 
guages is at a low ebb in various schools. One tech- 
nique used to encourage students to take courses in 
foreign languages is that one of interest at Allegheny 
College. A Foreign Service sequence in preparation 
for duty in a global society is organized at the college. 
The sequence of courses will bind together the study 
of language and thought of a certain world area. 
Thereby more languages will be studied more effec- 
tively. 

Brewster, P. G.: “The CIAP as a Force for World 
Peace,” SS, 73 (Sat. Apr. 28, ’51), 261-263. This In- 
ternational Commission on Folk Arts and Folklore, 
created by the International Congress held in Prague 
in 1926, now is a member of the larger international 
group that contributes toward better international 
understanding. It has made a study of methods of 
making known the richness and dignity of the different 
national cultures, promoting mutual understanding 
between peoples. It has furthered the exchange- 
student program. 

Deichelmann, M. K., Brig. Gen.: “The Place of Lan- 
guages in the National Defense Program,” MLJ, 
XXXV (Oct. ’51), 421-429. Worldwide understanding 
today is a must. In order to acquire this a vast expan- 
sion of our language knowledge and area knowledge is 
necessary. It is needed in our political and social 
structure as well as in the military. A sound program, 
intelligently directed, in the language and area field in- 
tegrated throughout our national educational struc- 
ture is needed for national security and international 
life. 

Gaudin, L. S.: “Foreign Languages and Job Oppor- 
tunities,” MLJ, XXXV (Dec. ’51), 602-608. Lan- 
guages have a real vocational value. The best oppor- 
tunities for work are in research, in library work, in 
government service, in teaching. Statistics of value 
to teachers, administrators and parents, and types of 
jobs, and sample ads given are interesting. The study 
of foreign languages and cultures are a part of any 
well balanced liberal arts curriculum. 

Georgetown University: “Meeting the Government’s 
Needs in Languages,” MSLL, 1 (Sept. ’51), 1-16. The 
thought expressed by several prominent people is 
much the same—students are interested in a language 
when they learn to speak it as well as to read and to 
write it—and there has been a new awareness of the 
need for improvement in methods of teaching lan- 


guages. 
Maaske, R. J.: “Tenets for Lasting World Peace,” 
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140. 


141. 
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ER, XXXII (Apr. ’51), 152-158. A very prominent 
factor in developing more amicable relationships 
among nations is that of greater facility in intercom- 
munication. We as a nation must become more lan- 
guage-minded, we must be more familiar with various 
foreign languages. In this way we learn to understand 
people of other countries. 

Marraro, H. R.: ‘“‘Post War Education in Italy,” EF, 
XV (May ’51), 471-487. Under the capable leadership 
of Professor Guido Gonella, the Minister of Public 
Instruction, Italian educators have attempted to 
solve many school problems. New programs of studies 
have resulted. Just imagine! The study of the Italian 
language constitutes the core of the entire program! 
There is little or no theory, but rather instruction by 
the living language. The subjects of study in the new 
program are more closely integrated. Considerable 
attention is given to cultural relations with foreign 
countries. Graduate summer courses in England for 
Italian teachers of the English language are organized, 
and an Italo-French agreement provides for an ex- 
change of secondary school teachers. 

Russel, D. N. S.: “‘‘Sprechen Sie Deutsch’ Sweeps 
the American Occupation Zone in Germany,” MDU, 
XLII (Mar.’ 51), 150-151. This new program is in its 
early stages. Trends indicate a future enormous 
growth in the spread of German-language study 
facilities. The program seeks to provide facilities for 
teaching German to all non-German-speaking Ameri- 
cans in the zone. Mutual understanding and friendly 
relations which are so essential, are not brought about 
when conversational contacts are hindered by a too 
limited knowledge of the German language. 


2. Valade, W. J.: “Values of Foreign Language Teach- 


ing,” MEAJ, XXVIII (Mar. ’51), 398-400. The ad- 
vance in language studies in and after World War II 
is reviewed. Emphasis on conversation is noted. The 
two main purposes of foreign language study are re- 
viewed. Since vocational education is on the rise, 
provision is to be made for those who study language 
on a more practical level and for business use. Educa- 
tional values of foreign languages, found in the 
Modern Language Journals, are summarized. 


VIII. FILMS, RECORDINGS, TELEVISION, RADIO, 


143. 


146. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS (37). See also: 44, 59, 
76, 277, 285, 303, 328, 343 


Brandt, T. O.: “Student Broadcasts to Europe,” GQ, 
XXIV (Nov. ’51), 250-255. One phase of the applica- 
tion of audio-visual aids in the German language 
teaching is discussed in this report. Grammar, pro- 
nunciation, idioms, vocabulary can be tied to a more 
enjoyable purpose. The German language broadcast 
to Germany proved to be a very successful and 
gratifying project. 


. Caponigro, Jerry and Kroeger, R. P.: “Hablemos 


Espafiol por Televisién,” MLJ, XXXV (Oct. ’51), 
477-480. Foreign language can be taught by television. 
It arouses public interest in foreign language study. 
Interesting techniques for presenting lessons are 
worked out. 


5. Coppen, H. E.: “What Can School Films Do for 


Peace?” ES, XXX (Mar. ’51), 103 et seg. The promo- 
tion of a sympathetic understanding of other peoples 
may be approached in a variety of ways. Films may be 
of great value in promoting international understand- 
ing; they must be used quite deliberately. Very urgent 
is the pressure of world affairs; all methods are to be 
used to learn about other peoples. The introduction 
of the film is very important. 

Denno, R. E. and Harcleroad, F. F.: “Always, You 
Are My Friend,” ES, XXX (June ’51), 225 et seg. 
“A world in which everyone is important and has a 
chance to turn his face toward the sun,” to quote 
Edgar Dale, are words that challenge every audio- 


147. 


148. 


149. 


150. 


152. 


153. 


154. 


visual person to do something active about interna 
tional understanding. The Planning Committee oj 
the 1951 Spring Conference of the Audio-Visua! 
Education Association of California has responded to 
this challenge. How Escuela Martinez, Tijuana, Baja 
Cfa., Mexico, has received a sound motion picture 
projector is a thrilling story. 

d’Haucourt, G.: “Pour un Enseignement Concert dy 
Frangais: Films Fixes et Disques,’ FR, XXIV (May 
’51), 494-497. “There are two ways of learning 
languages,”’ says our author. These are explained. On: 
of the methods and a good one, the aural-oral, makes 
use of visual aids in the teaching of languages. It is this 
that the author wishes to develop in this paper. Help. 
ful techniques to acquire a vocabulary in a modern 
language are given. French children live in the French 
environment, not so with our students unless they 
travel to the country whose language they are study- 
ing. Therefore plunge the student into direct contact 
with a civilization, for that is teaching the language 
Use songs, films, games, postcards, and pictures— 
realia of all kinds. 

Frank, J. G.: “Learning Languages with “The Tape 
That Talks Back’,” MLJ, XXXV (Dec. ’51), 616 
618. An instrument of great help in reaching the goa 
of speaking and understanding a foreign language ina 
short time is the tape recorder which is not expensive 
How the tape recorder works in the instruction of 
foreign languages is discussed. It is used with great 
success at the American University. 

Frauenfelder, Wm.: “Radio as a Teaching Device in 
German,” GQ, XXIV (Jan. ’51), 32-41. This is a 
report on an educational experiment in a German 
course at Bard College. It proves that the discipline 
and glamour of radio can supply the type of stimula- 
tion and training which may supplement. various 
classroom devices for raising language study to the 
level of a lively and fruitful experience. Radio asa 
teaching device deserves a place in the multiple ap- 
proach to language study. 

Fulton, R. J.: “Theatre, Film, and Radio Notes,” 
FR, XXIV (Jan. ’51), 267-268. Our author prepares 
this department which contains much valuable mate- 
rial. Evaluations received from FABER of four films 
are given. The French Cultural Services have received 
copies of films named here. An interesting account is 
given of “‘Paris—1900,” a film chronicle. 


. Fulton, R. J.: “Theatre, Film, and Radio Notes,” FR, 


XXIV (Feb. ’51), 363-364. Those interested in follow- 
ing the development of the French theatre will enjoy 
articles by Francois Mauriac, Jean-Louis Barrault, 
Jean Villar, Maurice Coindreau, Wallace Fowlie and 
others. Yale French Studies has for its fifth biannual 
issue “The Modern Theatre and its Background.” 
The Evaluation Committee of FABER has previewed 
more films explained here. Activities in the French 
theatre are recorded. A very interesting account is 
given of broadcasts of the French National Broad- 
casting System. 

Fulton, R. J.: “Theatre, Film, and Radio Notes,” 
FR, XXIV (Apr. ’51), 445. Three more films added to 
the FADC list are mentioned, French plays produced 
in high school are named. Films and mythology are 
explained, also film notes from France. 

Fulton, R. J.: “Theatre, Film, and Radio Notes,” FR, 
XXIV (May ’51), 517-518. Various films added to the 
FADC list are named; an account is given of the world 
premiére of Gabriel Marcel’s play Colombyre on the 
Fordham University campus. The French Department 
of Boston University has had a unique exhibit in con- 
junction with the city’s observance of the 2000th 
anniversary of the city of Paris. An article pays 
tribute to Henri-René Lenormand, a French play- 
wright. - 
Fulton, R. J.: “Theatre, Film, and Radio Notes, 
FR, XXV (Oct. ’51), 63-64. A short account is given 
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of the death of Louis Jouvet. Two new motion pic- 
tures are explained. They are added to the social 
studies series by Coronet Films. Other FADC new 
films of interest to French teachers are listed. 


. Fulton, R. J.: “Theatre, Film, and Radio Notes,” 


FR, XXV (Dec. 51), 134-135. The tribute, “Adieu a 
Ludmilla,” is a beautiful and touching one. Several 
new FADC films and Trans-World Films are named 
and explained. 

Georgetown University: “The Language Laboratory,” 
MSLL, 1 (Sept. 751), 52-79. Five or six people who 
have experimented reasonably with various tech- 
nological aids have pooled their experiences and ex- 
changed ideas. Everyone can benefit from the ac- 
counts given. Those who desire to establish laboratory 
facilities for language work will be spared some of the 
headaches previously experienced. 


7. Goldstein, R. M.: “Films of Special Interest,” HP, 


XXXIII (Dec. ’51), 26-29. “Passion for Life’ 
(“L’Ecole Buissonnitre’”’) is a very good film for stu- 
dents. The method of the new teacher, M. Pascal, is 
good. If you were in Teachers’ College, the author 
knows that you would write, one scene in particular, 
in your methods’ notebook. 


. Gonzalez, L.: ‘Audio-Visual Aids in Foreign-Language 


Study,” HP, XXXIIT (Nov. ’51), 13-20. The purpose 
of this paper is to discuss the vital role that audio- 
visual aids can play, in the hands of a skillful teacher, 
toward integrating linguistic activities with real-life 
experiences to meet the recommendations of the 
emerging curriculum. 

Hannings, R. B.: ‘‘Education’s Case for Television 
Presented at Hearings,’ HE, VII (Apr. 1 751), 172- 
174. Specialists testify that pictorial presentation is a 
highly successful method of instruction. Such difficult 
subjects as foreign languages can be taught success- 
fully through visual aids. Techniques are pointed out. 
Hughes, W. R. and Daniel, P. M.: “Librarians Learn 
the A-V Way,” ES, XXX (Dec. ’51), 404 et seg. A 
very careful evaluation of traditional teaching 
methods is imperative. Here the value of audio-visual 
materials is apparent. A program of several audio- 
visual materials is interesting at Cuttington College, 
Suakoko, Liberia. To ease the language problem a 
recorder-reproducer improves speech patterns. A 
portable phonograph is a faithful friend in the French 
class. Students are better able to realize their own goal 
in French conversation. 

Irving, B. M.: “Cancién,’”’ NEAJ, 40 (Jan. ’51), 45. A 
substitute’s experience with a pre-first grade group of 
children of Spanish-American heritage who never 
learned to speak English is very instructive. 
Jedrzejewicz, W.: ““The Use of Music in Lectures on 
Slavic Literature,” BAATSEEL, IX (Dec. 15,’51), 25. 
The theme of this paper shows how it is possible for 
literature to be illustrated by music. Many elements 
in music have been found which widen the acquain- 
tance with literature and authors, and clarify history 
or bring out characteristic cultural traits of the Slavic 
people. 

Kavetsky, J.: “New Visual Approach to Foreign Lan- 
guage Learning,” RAM, X (Abril ’51), 59, et seg. The 
writer, having experimented with visual materials and 
methods of use for teaching English as a second 
language, applies the principles of language learning 
as they are derived from the language itself. Emphasis 
1s not only on content words, but also on automatic 
control of the major patterns of syntax. 

Latham, G.: “The Radio Brings the School Closer to 
the Community,” CJEE, XX (May ’51), 212-220. 
These programs over the radio make a unique con- 
tribution in the field of community-school relations. 
Some have an indirect approach, others a direct. Five 
Programs selected for radio are described. One is a 
ninth grade Spanish lesson in the form of a dramatiza- 
tion of a visit to a fruit market; this is followed by a 


165. 


166. 


167. 


168. 


169. 


170. 


171. 


172. 


173. 


174. 


175. 


dramatization of a meal in a Spanish restaurant. All 
the conversation is in Spanish. 

Lawler, V.: “Teaching International Understanding 
Through Music,” E, 72 (Sept. ’51), 5-7. Yes, music 
is a universal language. This language teaches inter- 
national understanding. Teachers and students in 
language classes can contribute much in this project. 
Lloyd, D.: “Giving Students an Audience,” ES, XXX 
(Feb. ’51), 60-61, et seg. The role of the opaque projec- 
tor in teaching language skills is explained. The 
machine has an electric effect on classes of all levels 
of ability. It is recommended as an instrument to give 
to the teaching of our language a vividness and 
dramatic impact, and one that serves very effectively 
the development of language skills. 

MacCurdy, R. D.: “The Leading Question and the 
Friendly Cricket,” ES, XXX (Apr. ’51), 141 e¢ seq. 
The author has encountered problems in his classroom 
use of films. The solution that he has found may help 
others to get the most from a film. The details of the 
two methods are given step by step. 

Metcalf, G. J.: “German Films for Schools in 1951,” 
GQ, XXIV (Nov. ’51), 221-224. The names of various 
16 mm. films with an explanation of each one is given 
in this paper. A choice is offered of German or English 
soundtrack for each film. Addresses are also given. 
Newmark, P. P.: “Aids in Modern Language Teaching 
for Adults,” JEL, 83 (Dec. ’51), 660-662. Adults learn 
more by repetition and memorizing than by associat- 
ing words with each other. The teacher must view the 
various aids very carefully. The gramophone is an in- 
valuable aid, the epidiascope, wall-pictures, films and 
film-strips. The library must have a good supply of 
good books, maps, periodicals, posters, curios, and a 
set of linguaphone records. Aids are helpful in their 
proper place. 

Pratt, L. K.: “An Integrated Library Audio-Visual 
Service,” ES, XXX (Jan. ’51), 19-20. Audio-visual 
materials are used in many departments in the Con- 
nors State Agricultural College in Oklahoma and in 
the high schools too with much success. French stu- 
dents are fascinated with the recordings that are built 
around the text for beginners in French. The sound- 
proofed recording room is adjacent to the reading 
room and is equipped for recording by students in 
foreign languages and English. 

Reiss, F. A.: ‘German Syntax on the Screen,” MLJ, 
XXXV (Feb. ’51), 135-138. A new method tried out 
in some sections of the German Department of the 
University of Michigan, is most successful. It makes 
use of an optical apparatus, an episcopic projector. 
This projector method, an example of the intensive 
method, is used in graduate courses where different 
books are read by the students. 

Sanchez, “Audio-Visual Aids,” MLJ, XXXV 
(Dec. ’51), 619-621. This article names and explains 
films in the various languages, studies on visual aids, 
filmstrips, television, slides, records and visual-aid 
sources. 

Sanchez, J.: “Audio-Visual Aids,” MLJ, XXXV 
(Nov. ’51), 562-566. This article names and explains 
selected films in the various languages, studies on 
visual aids, filmstrips, television slides, records and 
maps. 

Shoemaker, Wm. H.: “Yo Solo” and “Todos a Una,” 
H, XXXIV (Feb. ’51), 13-20. Spanish has expanded 
in the universities and colleges in various ways. One 
notable way is the establishment of many area pro- 
grams and area majors. Among some of the new 
pedagogical devices and methods, the adaptability of 
certain audio-visual aids are increasingly notable. 
Stoker, J. T.: “Filmstrips and French Literature,” 
MLL, XXXII (Mar. ’51), 96-98. The film and film- 
strip can bring plays and the acting to the eyes of the 
students. The speed can be controlled. Greater ap- 
preciation for French literature is evident. These and 
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many other advantages are discussed. 

176. “Summer Courses in Audio-Visual Education, 1951, 
Part 1,” ES, XXX (Apr. 751), 151 et seg. Educational 
Screen begins an annual listing of summer courses in 
audio-visual methods and materials. Titles of courses, 
names of instructors, and dates of summer sessions are 
given. Twenty-six colleges and universities in the 
United States are listed. 

177. “Summer Courses in Audio-Visual Education, 1951, 
Part 2,” ES, XXX (May ’51), 191-195. Educational 
Screen continues its annual listing of summer courses 
in audio-visual methods and materials. 

178. “Summer Courses in Audio-Visual Education, 1951, 
Part 3,” ES, XXX (June ’51), 240-242. Educational 
Screen concludes its annual listing of summer courses 
in audio-visual methods and materials. 

179. “UN Films and Filmstrips,” ES, XXX (Oct. ’51), 311. 
The 16mm sound films listed are suitable for school; 
many are good for United Nations Week. 


IX. GENERAL LANGUAGE, AUXILIARY LAN- 
GUAGE (0). See also: 3, 112, 113, 115, 118 


X. GRAMMAR, SYNTAX, COMPOSITION (30). 
See also: 257, 275, 276, 352 


180. Barnard, W. S.: “Essay-Writing in French in the 
Sixth Form,” JEL, 83 (Feb. ’51), 70-72. Always there 
must be a plan and it must be written in French. This 
plan is almost a précis of the essay at first. Each step 
in developing the essay is explained. 

181. Barnard, W. S.: ‘“Essay-Writing in French in the 
Sixth Form,” JEL, 83 (Jan. ’51), 8. The method of 
attack dates to previous training. We must induce 
students to speak and write in sentences as soon as 
they know a few words of the new language. Soon ad- 
jectives and adverbs make longer sentences. These 
become paragraphs. Even the slowest students are 
fired with enthusiasm in a lesson of this kind. Let us 
persuade our students to think in sentences and never 
to think in elaborate English and then translate it into 
French. 

182. Bister, A. K.: “Practicing the Inverted Order,” GQ, 
XXIV (May ’51), 185-188. A meaningful context for 
our drill sentences is necessary. The author illustrates 
the practice she has tried. Oral work is imperative, 
for emphasis and intonation are the clue. In examples 
given, dots under words indicate stress. Insist that 
answers to questions begin with the thing asked for. 

183. Brown, D.: “A Rhythmic Presentation of Spanish 
Object Pronouns,” H, XXXIV (Nov. ’51), 384-385. 
One appeal] to the human senses that modern language 
teachers too often overlook is the appeal to one’s sense 
of rhythm. The response that we can make to rhyth- 
mic patterns is one that can be utilized to great ad- 
vantage in language teaching. The author’s method of 
a rhythmic treatment of the troublesome object pro- 
nouns in Spanish is explained. It is so successful that 
she is in search of other ways to make use of rhythm 
in language teaching. 

184. Bulger, C.: “On Teaching Noun and Adjective In- 
flection,’ GQ, XXIV (Mar. ’51), 114-116. At the 
suggestion of some of his colleagues, the author gives 
us an explanation of his method in making the initial 
presentation of the essentials of noun and adjective 
inflection to students. The values of this method are 
also stated. 

185. Bull, W. E.: “Introducing Spanish Verb Forms to a 
Beginning Class,”” MLF, XXXVI (Sept.—Dec. ’51), 
133-145. This materia] attempts to represent an ac- 
tual classroom situation rather than to describe in a 
theoretical way various steps involved in handling 
such a technique. The method used here indicates 
that the matter of verbs can be effectively and easily 
introduced at an earlier stage in the beginning class. 
A very good check list for the analysis of teaching 
techniques is also given. 


186. 


187. 


188. 


189. 


190. 


191. 


192. 


193. 


194. 


195. 


Caffrey, J.: “Heresy and the Cultural Lag: Englis} 
Grammar,” EF, XV (Mar. ’51), 353-359. Many \ 
us have adapted lesson plans and worksheets to th 
New Method; we have invented our own teaching 
materials to present the discoveries of Fries, Jesper 
sen, and others, but our approach has _probab)| 
suffered from lack cf unity and breadth of validation 
Careful and enlightened teaching of grammar ar 
other tools of applied linguistics was never mor 
necessary than it is now. 

de Graaff, F.: “The Verbal Aspect in Russian,” 
BAATSEEL, VIII (June 15, ’51), 70-71. One of t} 
most difficult problems of grammar for the Americar 
student is the verbal aspect in Russian. The correct 
use of mood depends largely on the subjective j 
tention of the speaker or writer. Our author believes 
in stressing this subjective character and explains his 
method. 

Foley, L.: “Grammar by Speech,” JEM, 134 (Mar- 
Apr. ’51), 95-97. Foreign language teachers often 
teach English grammar aswell as the grammar of t! 
foreign language. The teaching of English, { 
foreign-language teachers, can accept a contributior 
of much value. The contribution consists of methods 
worked out to give students a practical mastery of : 
language up to the time unfamiliar to them. Som 
these methods are discussed. 

Gray, Wm.: A Review Sheet for Grades XI and XII 
CMLR, VII (Winter 1950-51), 35. A very effecti 
aid is given here of sentences that are grouped to stress 
adjectives, conjunctive pronouns, disjunctive pro 
nouns, negatives and comparison. 

Harvey, E.: “Comments on ‘Degrees of Qualit 
Fact and Fancy’,” FR, XXIV (Dec. ’50), 173-174 
Our author comments on ideas expressed in an artic 
“Degrees of Quality in Fact and Fancy,” by Professor 
F. Duke. Observations on the distinction between ¢! 
comparative of inequality and the relative superlative 
will cause no trouble if we look at the problem from 
the correct angle. Professor Harvey explains the two 
terms, refers to words of Jespersen, and gives man) 
examples to prove his point. 

Homberger, C. P.: “A Note on Teaching Grammar,” 
LL, IV (#1-#2, ’51-52), 12-16. Our author uses as a 
basis in this article, a paper entitled ‘Teach Gram- 
mar’ written by Mr. Gerald Dykstra. That article ap- 
peared in Language Learning, Volume IIT, 1950, p 
89-92. Our author agrees with Mr. Dykstra, but h 
thinks that the problem is important enough to 
justify some further investigation. In this paper, 
“aspects” of the verb, and “question” as against “‘as- 
sertion,” are problems whose lexical meaning is known 
to the student beforehand. Keep alive in the student's 
mind the structural pattern that is to be achieved. 
Hurst, D. A.: “Spanish Case: Influence of Subject 
and Connotation of Force,” H, XXXIV (Feb. ’5!) 
74-78. This is an attempt to show the extent to which 
the type of subject in a sentence influences the case 
of the object and also that this influence is affected by 
the dynamic quality of the verb. This theory is pur- 
sued through two channels. 

Hutchison, K. M.: French Review Sentences, CMLR, 
VII (Winter 1950-51), 33-35. These review sentences 
for grades XI and XII will be welcomed by those who 
use Cours Moyen I in their French classes. A sug- 
gested translation is given for the English sentences 
which are grouped according to lessons. a 
James, E. C.: “Pronoms Interrogatifs et Relatils, 
CMLR, VII (Winter 1950-51), 24-25. This is an 
excellent table of the interrogative pronouns used in 
both direct and indirect questions and of the relative 
pronouns. 

Kirsner, R.: “Let’s Do Away with Idioms,” H, 
XXXIV (Feb. ’51), 87-88. We should not single out 
certain expressions which have no literal counterparts 
in English to be treated as almost impossible to learn. 
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Why not tell the student at the very beginning that 
Spanish as a whole is different from English. Then he 
will learn that a language is not merely a means of 
communication but a way of life peculiar to the people 
who speak the language. 

Kraus, K.: “‘Judeo-Spanish in Israel,’”” H, XXXIV 
(Aug. 51), 261-270. The Ladino, the language of the 
Sephardics, has borrowed heavily from the French. 
Sephardic Jews speak Spanish at home. A general 
picture is painted of Judeo-Spanish as it appears in the 
author’s sources, then he discusses a few problems of 
phonology, syntax and morphology. 

Lewis, H. M.: “Some Notes on the Subjunctive,” 
MLJ, XXXV (May ’51), 376-381. The subjunctive 
janguage pattern must mean something to the student 
of modern foreign language. It is called the hypotheti- 
cal mode in this article, and can be made meaningful. 
Any teacher using the new method explained here 
might find it a “radical” departure at first, however 
from the author’s experience it gets better results in 
teaching pupils of Spanish to use the subjunctive. 
Meiden, W.: “The Résumé Composition,” MLJ, 
XXXV (Feb. ’51), 104-112. The original composition 
is not to be confused with the résumé composition. 
Various techniques used in teaching are explained as 
are the values students receive from this kind of com- 
position in a foreign language. 

Mueller, W. A.: “The Teaching of the German Verb 
Order,” GQ, XXIV (May ’51), 177-184. After a dis- 
cussion of the “direct” or “natural” method of learn- 
ing a modern foreign language and word order, the 
author presents his outline of the essentials of German 
verb order which has been developed for the class 
room in addition to the regular textbooks used. It has 
proved its usefulness for many years. The normal 
order, the inverted order and the dependent order are 
explained. 

Murch, N. L.: German Review Sentences, CMLR, VII 
(Winter 1950-’51), 30-33. Many teachers will wel- 
come this aid, especially if they use Schreiben Sie 
Deutsch in their classes. English sentences are given 
with a suggested translation. They are grouped ac- 
coriing to lessons. 


. Oswald, V. A., Jr. and Fletcher, S. L., Jr.: “Proposals 


for the Mechanical Resolution of German Syntax 
Patterns,” MLF, XXXVI (Sept.—Dec. 751), 81-104. 
The work outlined in this report is intended as a con- 
tribution towards solving the broader problem of the 
mechanical translation of foreign-language texts into 
English. German is chosen as the language for in- 
vestigation. A primary concern has been the syn- 
tactical function of words and word-blocks. 
Pargment, L.: “The Function of Grammar in the 
Teaching and Learning of a Foreign Language,” 
BAATSEEL, IX (Sept. 15, ’51), 2-4. The word 
grammar in this discussion is taken to mean: rules and 
paradigms whose purpose it is to facilitate the acquisi- 
tion of the elements of the language. Our author ex- 
amines critically what is being done and states briefly 
what should be done. 

Phillips, W. T.: “Let’s Talk Sense about Grammar,” 
MLJ, XXXV (Nov. ’51), 575. The purpose of this 
short article is to point out that you can de-emphasize 
grammar, just as you can de-emphasize any other 
aspect of language learning, only at your own peril. 
Practice needs to be introduced into our language 
classrooms, practice in all the aspects of language 
learning. 

Politzer, R. L.: “Elementary Language: Skill or Sub- 
ject?” H, XXXIV (Nov. ’51), 382-384. The elemen- 
tary language courses are different from the other 
courses in the college curriculum. The author clarifies 
this by explaining the circumstances regarding the 
three factors involved in the elementary language 
course: the subject, the student, the college teachers. 
Elementary language courses teach a skill. We can 


infuse our subject matter into these courses, for we do 
reach more students in the first year and in the second 
year language courses. Various methods of transition 
from skill to subject are explained. 

205. Ryan, J. J.: “Common Patterns of Correspondence in 
Spanish and Portuguese,” H, XXXIV (Nov. ’51), 
375-377. This is not a philological study of the two 
languages, nor an attempt to teach Portuguese in one 
easy lesson to those who already know Spanish. Our 
author is concerned with presenting those patterns of 
difference in the vocabularies of the two languages. 

206. Scherer, G. A. C.: “Noun Plurals in Reading and 
Listening,” MDU, XLIII (Mar. ’51), 152-154. The 
seminar group responsible for this paper has tried to 
determine how familiar a student needs to be with 
German grammar in order to read German texts and 
to understand spoken German. The report is limited 
to the findings with respect to the plural of German 
nouns since the group has preferred to determine the 
importance of drill in plural noun inflection when the 
chief aim of the course is reading ability. 

207. Schissler, D.: “Word Order in German,’”’? CMLR, VII 
(Winter 1950-51), 29. In order to simplify the lesson 
on Word Order, the following summary has been 
worked out by the author and her class. 

208. Woolsey, A. W.: “One Approach to the Subjunctive,” 
H, XXXIV (Feb. 751), 88-89. There is no royal road 
to the mastery of the subjunctive. It does offer a 
logical and step-by-step approach that is explained. 
Of utmost importance is repetition, drill and use in 
various situations and the opportunity to use the 
constructions in a meaningful manner. 

209. Wright, L. O. and Sondergard, R. E.: “The A of 
Separation,” H, XXXIV (Nov.:’51), 354-356. Un- 
doubtedly the a of separation arose with the Latin 
verb petere which would require a double accusative. 
Many verbs are listed as those employing a, meaning 
‘from’ or ‘away from.’ Some common expressions 
(French and Spanish) using the 4, a of separation are 
given. 


XI. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, WORLD RELA- 
TIONS, PUBLIC RELATIONS (40). See also: 73, 117, 146, 
282, 317, 322, 326, 329, 330, 337, 338, 345, 346, 354, 356 


210. Alexander, J.: “Cuba Reciprocates,” TO, 35 (May 
51), 45. The author, named to represent Texas in 
Cuba, 1950, which has marked the 50th anniversary of 
Cuba’s Public Schools, gives an interesting account. 

211. Anderson, R. L.: “Relating Spanish to Current Events 
in the Far East,” H, XXXIV (Nov. 51), 385-386. 
Teachers of the Spanish language interested in creat- 
ing greater class interest by relating the language to 
current affairs can enliven class periods by pointing 
out the current significance of Spanish colonization of 
the Philippine Islands. To brighten a class period by 
recalling the current importance of Spain’s old domin- 
ion in power and prose, an easy introduction can be 
made to Spain’s colony in Mexico. The author explains 
all this. 

212. Virley, R.: “Modern Languages and Western Union,” 
MLL, XXXII (Mar. ’51), 37-45. This article forms 
the text of the Presidential Address at King’s College, 
London. Mr. Birley, Head Master of Eton College, is 
extremely interested in modern languages as an educa- 
tional subject. He writes from experience of the kind 
of cultural co-operation any kind of Union in Western 
Europe makes necessary. It must be realized that the 
study of modern languages is a national duty. 

213. Badet, J. T.: “La Traducci6n de ios Clasicos,” RAM, 
X (Agosto ’51), 118, et seg. A translation and its origi- 
nal cannot be absolutely identical. However, a 
translation can and must offer a satisfactory equiva- 
lent. A translator should be a writer. UNESCO has 
helped bring people closer together by understanding 
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each other’s culture, and UNESCO continues to do 
so through good translations. 

Boeke, K.: ‘‘C6mo Viven y Aprenden los Nifios en 
Todos los Paises,” RAM, X (Diciembre ’51), 167, et 
seq. This new international experiment is most suc- 
cessful. Methods of teaching in various countries are 
studied by the students in Puerto Rico. An exhibition 
of material proves to be an interesting project. Various 
materials displayed are explained by these students. 
They also dramatize interesting material. 

Brochick, A. and Thomas, R.: “Assembly in the 
Round,” JEM, 134 (Oct. ’51), 196-197. Junior high 
school students plan and present an assembly based on 
the theme of the United Nations. A circle seating ar- 
rangement is used, two groups present panels, group 
singing ties the circle with a feeling of world-minded- 
ness. 

Buchmann, K.: “First Generation Newcomers,” 
AGR, XVII (Oct. ’51), 30-31. The friendly welcome 
extended the newcomers reaps and continues to reap 
dividends beyond words. This is a lesson in inter- 
national relations right here at home. 

“Facilitating the Adjustment of Foreign- 
Born Children,” HP, XXXIII (Jan. ’51), 42-44. 
Many foreign-born children in this junior high school 
are now overcoming language handicaps and are 
happily adjusted. The Arista faculty members help 
foreign students with little knowledge of English, help 
foreign-born become integrated into the life of the 
school and the community. Various methods are em- 
ployed. 


. Cochran, E. H.: “Children Serve the Local and World 


Community,” CJEE, XX (May ’51), 200-211. Many 
opportunities are provided for a program of student 
service to the world community. Children are genu- 
inely interested in wanting to help others. Many 
student service projects are suggested, and school 
subjects become meaningful. 

Combs, J. R.: “With Malice Toward None,” CTAJ, 
47 (Mar. ’51), 26-28. In the San Carlos school, these 
28 students discover history, culture, geography, and 
social standards of many nations by research and 
letters to the UN Headquarters. The UN has become 
a living entity for these future world citizens. 
Dobinson, C. H.: “The Present Status of the English 
Modern Schools,” EF, XV (Mar. ’51), 261-270. The 
concept of free secondary education in the United 
States is a century old; not so in England, for until 
twenty-five years ago secondary education was for a 
selected few. Many differences are explained. Some 
Modern Schools have introduced the teaching of 
French. This is worthwhile in view of the needs of 
international understanding. Worthy results in 
spoken French are gratifying, for more “direct 
method” teaching and less grammatical study are in 
vogue. Experiments with French and Esperanto are 
in progress. 


. Dvoichenko-Markov, E.: “The American Philosophi- 


cal Society and Early American-Russian Relations,” 
BAATSEEL, IX (Dec. 15, ’51), 26-28. The study of 
America’s cultural connections with Russia reveals 
surprising data and paints a very different picture of 
American-Russian relations than historians have 
given us. Interesting bits are quoted from letters of 
Franklin, Washington, Jefferson, etc. All were en- 
thusiastic about the study of languages by means of 
Catherine’s method. 


. “East Meets West in Texas,” TO, 35 (Mar. ’51), 16- 


17. The top-ranking woman educator of the Philip- 
pines studies our educational system. She is Mrs. 
Miguela Solis, superintendent for Public Normal 
Schools. 

Fitzgerald, D. T.: “Latin America’s Bilingual Schools 
Are Workshops of Democracy,” NS, 48 (Oct. ’51), 67- 
71. Three different groups are described, and the 
techniques and methods used are those of the English 
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231. 


speaking schools. Pupils spend one half day with 
Spanish-speaking teachers and the other half day with 
English-speaking teachers. This is truly a source oj 
leadership for the development of a larger program ip 
international living. 

Geddis, T. B.: “Education for International Under. 
standing in the Elementary School,’ CJEE, Xx 
(Aug. ’51), 27-38. The plan of this paper is to: trans. 
late international understanding into interpersona 
relationships, to identify intergroup and_ inter. 
personal needs, to set forth what kinds of experiences 
will help pupils meet these needs, and to describe hoy 
pupil government activities provide opportunities for 
many of these experiences. 

Geis, G.: “International Education Re-examined, 
FE, 71 (June ’51), 634-637. International educatio: 
leads to a friendly understanding of other people; it 
leads to international good-will. International ex 
change of students leads to greater knowledge oj 
diverse areas. Therefore our author thinks that in. 
ternational education ought to be examined careful) 
for we must be language-minded. 

Holland, K.: “Educational Exchanges with Foreigr 
Countries,” EF, XV (May 751), 413-418. Very im 
portant in the field of exchange-study today is thi 
unprecedented number of persons participating in 
the movement. Of equal importance is the fact that the 
exchange is reciprocal, for America is as much on the 
receiving end as the sending end. The foreign student 
can help us revitalize our democracy. All of us must 
learn to live in the world together. 


. Johnson, T.: “Texas Tezz in England,” TO, 35 (Mar 


”51), 12-13, et seg. This is an exciting adventure, a 
memorable year, for 12 European countries are 
visited. England’s culture and people are never to be 
forgotten. In England the foreign languages are 
stressed. The child, at the age of nine, often begins his 
study of a foreign language. Exchange teachers pro- 
mote good international relations. 

Kahn, L.: “Five Hard Lessons in International Edu- 
cation,” EF, XV (Mar. ’51), 305-312. Very interesting 
is the account of the lessons in international educa- 
tion. In closing the author lists and explains five sug- 
gestions for educators. One very important one ad- 
vises educators in the age of weird weapons of war to 
do their utmost to make a positive contribution to 
peace by developing in the youth of today an apprecia- 
tion of foreign cultures and an understanding of the 
problems of foreign peoples. 

Katsh, A. I.: “New York University Overseas Work- 
shops,” JES, 24 (Jan. 51), 292-301. A notable con- 
tribution to the solution of the problem of education 
in international relations has been made by the 
School of Education of New York University. The 
University has been offering courses transplanted in 
their natural settings and taught in their proper ev- 
vironment. Most interesting are the accounts 0! 
various Workshops held in different parts of the 
world. These are a most successful low-cost experiment 
in dynamic education. 
Kenworthy, L. S.: “Are You a World-Minded 
Teacher?” NEAJ, 40 (Sept. ’51), 388. The seven basic 
characteristics of the world-minded teacher are listed 
and explained. Just what is a world-minded teacher: 
You will enjoy reading the explanation in this article. 
Kenworthy, L. S.: “Today’s Children Need the 
World-Minded Teacher,’ ED, XVII (Sept. ’51), 4!- 
42. This is a condensed report from The Christian 
Science Monitor, (Mar. 17, ’51), 8. For many reasons 
explained here the children of today need the world- 
minded teachers. Here again the language teacher 
holds the key position, for he is rooted in the culture ol 
foreign countries as well as in that of his own country. 
He develops an appreciation of other people; he seeks 
to find things they have in common; he bridges the 
differences. 
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Kitchen, W. J.: ‘An International Program for 
American Students,” AACB, XXXVII (May ’51), 
231-237. Various types of activity for language stu- 
dents vitalize a language program. Intelligent partici- 
pation in constructive work is a challenge that we 
language teachers can meet. Various projects possible 
for language students are explained—projects for 
world participation. UNESCO is represented in many 
colleges; this helps build a community of university 
men and women in all parts of the world. That means 
communication; communication means language. 

’.: “Characteristics of American Sec- 
ondary Education,” EF, XV (Jan. 751), 195-202. 
Today the stress on practical training in our high 
schools has resulted in conflict between the adherents 
of a so-called “liberal” education and advocates of a 
supposedly different type of education called ‘‘voca- 
tional” or “technical.” 


4. Koenig, V. F. and Emgarth, A.: ““The Modern Lan- 


guage Teacher and the Community,” MLJ, XXXV 
(Oct. ’51), 481-484. It is the duty of the teacher to 
pursue a definite public relations program in the in- 
terests of the foreign language and culture in question. 
A multitude of approaches are possible for the teacher 
in order that he may achieve this purpose. A few pro- 
cedures are sketched in this report. 


. Laves, W. H. C.: “What Does the Citizen Need to 


Know about World Affairs?” UMSEB, 22 (May ’51), 
115-120. Each student needs to have certain under- 
standings about world affairs; these he must have 
when he leaves school. Teaching in detail about cul- 
tural diversity is an extremely essential element in 
any program that aims to prepare for world citizen- 
ship. Peoples of the world now live much more closely 
to each other than before. Therefore every effort must 
be made to help communication between people. This 
isa matter of language; and the American educational 
system tends to be lacking, and woefully so, in the 
preparation which it provides. To quote, “We con- 
tinue to rely upon foreign language requirements 
stated in terms of units of exposure rather than in 
terms of proficiency.” 

McGrath, E. J.: “World Affairs and You,” TO, 35 
(Dec. ’51), 12-14. Dr. McGrath advocates teacher ex- 
change for good international relations. Schools must 
cultivate positive attitudes toward cultural differ- 
ences of the people in countries all over the world. 
This involves more than lectures or discussions on 
geography and history. 

“Gladly Learn and Gladly Teach,” 
AACB, XXXVII (May ’51), 238-245. This address to 
a graduating class is a challenge to many who plan 

become teachers. Now we live in an era of world 
affairs. A sound international structure must be main- 
tained. The graduates of today are to assist in the 
great venture of teaching students the facts of inter- 
national life. What a challenge to language teachers 
who have the keys to many countries. Many organiza- 
tions that promote international relations are named 
and explained. Programs of cultural interchange can 
be promoted. 

Michaelis, J. U.: “UNESCO Seminar on the Teaching 
of History to Develop World Understanding,” 
CJSE, 26 (Dec. ’51), 450-457. This seminar is an 
excellent attempt to promote international under- 
standing, held at Sévres, France, with 65 delegates 
from more than 30 countries. Many items are clarified. 
Of great value to each one participating is the oppor- 
— to compare teaching methods, ideas, books, 
etc. 

Orata, P. T.: “United Nations Technical Assistance,” 
ER, XXXII (Apr. ’51), 159-178. The $20,000,000 
allocated for assistance by the United Nations and 
its specialized agencies is very little indeed for coun- 
tries in Asia, the Near East, Africa and South Amer- 
ica. This is a splendid plan for enduring world peace. 


240. 


241. 


242. 
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247. 


248. 


School programs are outlined. The Burma Translation 
Society, a private organization and nonprofit, pro- 
duces much reading matter for children and students 
in school, and for adults and out-of-school young 
people. Many problems are to be solved; some guiding 
principles are listed. It is possible to show how func- 
tional literacy may be taught, not merely by mass 
mechanical methods. 

Palleske, S. O.: “Bread, and Not Stones,’ MLJ, 
XXXV (Feb. 751), 142-146. Teachers are to con- 
tribute to the potential happiness of the students as 
individuals and their intelligence as citizens who are 
understanding of the world. We can give them the 
tools with which to continue and the desire for learn- 
ing. Let us not teach as we have been taught, but 
courageously use new methods. 

Peers, E. A.: “Student Exchange with Spain,” BHSL, 
XXVIII (Oct.-Dec. #51), 229-231. Spain is making it 
easier for Spanish students to visit Great Britain. Re- 
cently a group of 20 Spanish students has visited 
Oxford, and 20 British students have been to Madrid. 
Spanish should be taught at all levels in the educa- 
tional system. This exchange will encourage the 
student to study either language, and this exchange is 
good for the mutual understanding so necessary today. 
There will be a more extensive teaching of various 
languages if this exchange idea is encouraged. 
Rémulo, C. P.: ‘The Dilemma of the Free World,” 
AACB, XXXVII (May ’51), 226-230. Our strength 
still rests on the conviction that America stands for 
all the great humane values of our civilization. Our 
international relations must be those of respect and 
mutual understanding. Language teachers hold key 
places that foster good international relations. Mutual 
security means mutual understanding. Languages 
play a most important role in mutual understanding. 
Russell, C.: “Pan American Day in the High Plains,” 
TO, 35 (Aug. ’51), 10-11. For the third year, this 
fiesta with its various types of contests and activities, 
creates great interest. The public is interested too. 
Read this account to see how this section in Texas and 
New Mexico does it. A new meaning to the good 
neighbor policy is created. 


. Sharton, F. E.: “What Is Blocking International 


Understanding?” MLJ, XXXV (Jan. ’51), 37-41. 
Many reasons are given for the world-wide failure of 
creating “International Understanding.” A world as- 
sociation of teachers, with the language teachers 
serving as very important go-betweens, can become 
the fundamental basis for the teachings of peace and 
understanding on a world-wide basis. 


. Sherlock, A. D.: “A Little United Nations,” NEAJ, 


40 (Mar. 51), 192-193. In Logan School, Philadelphia, 
one goal—to understand the people of the countries 
represented in the UN—is portrayed. The entire class 
represents the General Assembly. The children are 
enthusiastic, and believe this plan is a good one to 
carry out the wish of General Carlos P. Romulo. 
Shryock, R. H.: “The International Association of 
University Professors and Lecturers,” BAAUP, 37 
(Winter 51-52), 717-722. This International Associa- 
tion is and will continue to be very helpful to the 
university professors in many ways. One outstanding 
contribution is in respect to cooperation and goodwill 
among many countries of the world. 

Stapelton, J.: “A Visit to Cuba,” H, XXXIV (May 
751), 187-188. A delegation of North American 
teachers, among whom we find our author and Miss 
Edna Babcock, on a Cuban visit, a gesture of good- 
will and gratefulness, that has given these teachers an 
exceedingly rich experience in learning more of the 
schools and life in Cuba. 

Toth, C. W.: “La UNESCO en el Futuro,” RAM, X 
(Abril ’51), 52-53, et seg. UNESCO, one of the most 
important agencies of the United Nations, has played 
an important role in international relations and will 
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continue to do so, in spite of the many obstacles. The 
plans for 1951 are explained. 

Vance, D. G.: “It’s Our Cue!” NEAJ, 40 (Nov. ’51), 
547-548. The values of the various languages are 
many. Contributions or values of each language are 
discussed—each one in its turn. Languages do con- 
tribute to international understanding—now more 
than ever. The intensive method used brings valuable 
results if the used languages can be raised to the im- 
portant position that they deserve in the secondary- 
school curriculum. Then they can function more 
effectively in community, national and international 
life. 


XII. LESSON PLANNING (4). See also: 
9, 14, 36, 37, 40, 370, 371, 372 


. Keil, G.: “Remarks of the President,’”” GQ, XXIV 


(Mar. ’51), 68-75. No phase of language teaching has 
been neglected. In the German Quarterly have been 
many articles on methods of teaching, on topics of 
cultural values, on ‘literature, etc. Nothing in this 
stupendous task to influence world opinion favorably 
is more important than the means of communication 
—Language. A panel on methods of teaching, prob- 
lems of classroom procedure, is only one suggestion 
given to encourage the high school teachers to join the 
AATG. 


. Miller, M. M.: “Spanish in the Laboratory School,” 


H, XXXIV (Feb. ’51), 95-96. Spanish is offered to the 
sixth-grade children of the Laboratory School, Kansas 
State Teachers’ College of Emporia. The class is 
taught by a native. The sources for planning are listed 
and the procedure used in the experiment is explained. 
The results are most gratifying. 


. Robinove, M. N.: “French Unlimited,” FR, XXIV 


(Apr. ’51), 426-433. This is a tremendously interesting 
paper in which Mrs. Robinove shows how a plan of 
action in French teaching, can, through much effort 
on the part of French teachers and pupils working to- 
gether, influence administrators, arouse interest, and 
increase the number of students in French classes; and 
in which she recommends procedures that will lead to 
the study of French unham pered and unlimited. 


. Stewart, D. E.: Courses of Study in German, CMLR, 


VII (Winter 1950-51), 26-29. Suggested courses of 
study for three terms in the school year offer many 
suggestions and may prove useful to many who are 
teaching German in grades X to XII. 


XIII. MISCELLANEOUS, LEGISLATION (Not 


classified elsewhere) (6). See also: 324, 329, 
333, 336, 341 


254. Jensen, W.: “There’s Profit in Pleasure,” MLJ, 


255 


256. 


XXXV (Apr. ’51), 319-321. Personal satisfaction is a 
major factor in continuing a subject. Pupils do elect 
languages because they want them, not always be- 
cause of college requirements. Very illuminating are 
the reasons given for the choice of a particular lan- 
guage or languages. 

Juergens, V. R.: “Spanish-Business Wants It,” TO, 
35 (Nov. ’51), 17. Texas, a natural bilingual state, will 
encourage to a greater extent the study of the Spanish 
language. Several fields are named for Spanish stu- 
dents. Great opportunities are available in Texas and 
the southwest if one has studied Spanish. Spanish 
must be taught in Texas. 

Kraehe, E. E.: “The Social Scientist and Language,” 
BBSS, XXIII (Mar. ’51), 65-67. Social life depends 
upon communication between one individual and 
another, and this involves language. The social 
scientist must know the language of the people he is 
investigating. His judgments depend upon the fulfill- 
ment of his own human nature. This is an achieve- 
ment that constitutes the chief aim of liberal educa- 


. Wolf, E. 


tion, of which language study is a major constituen: 
part. 


. Scott, T.: “Foreign Language Study and the Physi. 


cian,” BBSS, XXIII (Mar. 51), 68-69. The physician 
should know the meaning of words and the varioy: 
meanings implied in one word. No one can study an 
language without sensing the importance of words 
word-order, and the forging of thoughts into sep. 
tences. The physician is more fully civilized when he 
has studied civilizations other than his own. Even 
language he seeks to master will broaden him fo; 
more than travel alone. 


. Webb, Wm. S.: “Language Study from the Viewpoint 


of the Scientist,”” BBSS, XXIII (Mar. ’51), 67. Ob- 
servations lead the author to believe that a student of 
science, with a limited time to give to foreign language 
study, with a desire to acquire a good reading know!- 
edge of science in a foreign tongue, should concentrate 
on the grammar and sentence construction in that 
language. 

M.: “New Regulations Concerning the 
Foreign Languages in the State Colleges of Cali- 
fornia,” MLF, XXXVI (Sept.—Dec. ’51), 73-80. Re. 
cent legislation, passed by the California State Board 
of Education, has affected adversely the status of 
foreign languages in the colleges. The new regulations 
with two main effects are explained. 


XIV. MOTIVATION, STIMULATION (14). See also: 
29, 34, 49, 60, 78, 149, 232, 252, 273, 293, 315, 322, 


260. 


261. 


262. 


264. 


265. 


325, 327 


Adorno, E.: “The Use of Folklore and Other Mate- 
rials in the Motivation or Presentation of a Lesson,” 
I, XXVIII (June ’51), 138-141. A wealth of excellent 
material from folklore given in this paper illustrates 
most effectively what is to be taught. It can be used 
in dictation, for memory work, for aural comprehen- 
sion, for reading, for games and for topics in composi- 
tion work. 

Congleton, E.: “Interpretation of Modern Language 
Education on the Secondary School Level Through 
Extracurricular Activities,’ BBSS, XXIII (Mar. 
’51), 59-61. All modern language teachers agree that 
the primary goal of language teaching is to develop in 
the students—within reasonable limits—the ability to 
speak, to understand, to read and to write the 
the language studied. It is also an aim to create and to 
maintain in these students a lively interest in the 
people whose language they study—events of their 
history, features of the geography of their land, their 
customs and their culture. 

Kaulfers, W. V.: “The Language Arts in Modern 
Dress,” CJSE, 26 (Oct. ’51), 330-338. Six excellent 
recommendations are given and explained for re- 
translating the methodology of English and foreign 
language teaching into modern dress. 


. Krauss, P. G.: “Students Can Do More,” GQ, XXIV 


(Mar. ’51), 84-87. Methods and suggestions are given 
that may stimulate students to greater effort. A do- 
more-program repays both student and teacher. 
Kridl, M.: “The Integral Method of Literary Scholar- 
ship: Theses for Discussion,” CL, 111 (Winter ’51), 
18-31. This is an attempt to stimulate the discussion 
of problems the importance of which cannot be denied 
by a literary historian or critic. Theses are formulated, 
in a way in order to force the problems to their final 
consequences and to instigate a lively reaction. The 
remarks on the “integral method” are not an attack 
on everything done up to this time in literary scholar- 
ship. The “integral method” is built on many attain- 
ments—old as well as new. 

Kuehne, O. R.: “Family Names as a Motivation for 
the Study of Foreign Languages,” MLJ, XXXV 
(Nov. ’51), 552-561. A compilation of Greek, French, 
Spanish, German, and Italian family names is given. 
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It is made by a thorough study of the Philadelphia 
and New York directories. This is an intriguing way 
to arouse interest in the study of foreign languages. 

266. Marraro, H. R.: “Conference on Italy’s Contribution 
to Western Culture,” I, XXVIII (Sept. ’51), 206-211. 
The purpose was to stimulate a wider interest in the 
study of Italian. One address given by Dr. G. Bon- 
fante was on the topic of the “Italian Contribution to 
Linguistic Science.” Theories, doctrines and move- 
ments are explained. 

267. Peers, E. A.: “Spain Week by Week,” BHSL, XXVIII 
(Jan.—Mar. 751), 48-53. The material helps us under- 
stand the people, their language and culture. In ad- 
vanced classes this pertinent material will serve many 
purposes; it will be most valuable in conversation 
classes. 

268. Peers, E. A.: “Latin America, 1950,” BHSL, XXVIII 
(Jan.—Mar. ’51), 3-32. Much valuable data are given 
us on each one of the Latin American countries, on 
their schools—the courses taught—how languages are 
taught, and much cultural material. Language teach- 
ers will find this material of great help. 

269. Peers, E. A.: “Spain Week by Week,” BHSL, XXVIII 
(Apr.-June ’51), 116-120. The material helps us 
understand the people, their language and culture. In 
advanced classes this pertinent material will serve 
many purposes; it will be most valuable in conversa- 
tion classes. 

. Peers, E. A.: “Spain Week by Week,” BHSL, XXVIII 
(July-Sept. ’51), 195-199. The material helps us 
understand the people, their language and culture. In 
advanced classes this pertinent material will serve 
many purposes; it will be most valuable in conversa- 
tion classes. 

271. Peers, E. A.: “Spain Week by Week,” BHSL, XXVIII 
(Oct.-Dec. ’51), 263-268. The material helps us un- 
derstand the people, their language and culture. In 
advanced classes this pertinent material will serve 
many purposes; it will be most valuable in conversa- 
tion classes. 

. Schoffman, L.: “National Association of Profesosrs 
of Hebrew,” MLJ, XXXV (May ’51), 398. Many 
factors have stimulated an interest in modern Hebrew 
among university students and faculty members. 
The National Association seeks to disseminate infor- 
mation regarding textbooks and other aids to the 
study of Hebrew. 

273. Thelen, M. C.: “The Spoken Spanish Contest in 
Massachusetts,” H, XXXIV (Aug. ’51), 277-279. 
The contest, sponsored by the New England Chapter 
of AATS and the Pan-American Society of New 
England, is most successful. It is an excellent means 
to create interest and publicize the importance of 
the Spanish language and to inspire students to speak 
it fluently. 
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XV. PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING, TECH- 
NIQUES OF INSTRUCTION (21). See also: 
11, 15, 35, 54, 75, 169, 185, 197, 297, 304, 
347, 353, 363, 372 


274. Bernard, W.: “Psychological Principles of Language 
Learning and the Bilingual Reading Method,” MLJ, 
XXXV (Feb. ’51), 87-96. Various methods are re- 
viewed. Much of our own language is learned by us 
indirectly through known symbols. The indirect 
association—method is the one to be followed. How 
this indirect, or bilingual reading method, is to be 
used in teaching or learning to read a foreign language 

_. 18 explained. 

275. Cooper, V. D.: “Is This the Answer?” MLJ, XXXV 
(Apr. ’51), 292-296. We as yet, have not found a 
method for making the mechanics of a foreign lan- 
guage reasonable and sensible to our students. Man 
has always needed language for the expression of his 
thoughts. Grammar should be reduced to the original 
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reason for its existence. The foreigners way of think- 
ing is the “why,” not the grammar rule. 

Duncan, M. H.: “The French Verb: Aids Toward 
Mastery,” FR, XXV (Oct. ’51), 31-36. The study 
of the verb is a very important task for a beginning 
student of French. Definitions, observations and notes 
are given in the paper. The author hopes that these 
may be helpful to the pupils and teachers in under- 
standing the French verb. 

Hancock, R.: ““Radio—A Tool for Teaching,” CTAJ, 
47 (Feb. 51), 14. These suggestions can be used by 
modern language teachers in their classes. By the use 
of radio in the classroom you have taken the first 
step in a well-organized language program. You can 
stimulate children to talk and write so that applica- 
tion and practice of language skills fit naturally into 
what they talk and write about. 

Hocking, E.: “Gift of Tongues,” H, XXXIV (Feb. 
’51), 91-93. Language learning is a normal function 
of childhood. In some states laws now require the 
teaching of a foreign language, often Spanish, in the 
grade schools. This is good to provide the child with 
leverage in the form of another language. Soon the 
new language becomes a new mode of thought; 
it opens a window on a vast new panorama. 

Hyer, J.: “Some International Influences upon the 
Philosophy of Education,” ER, XXXII (Apr. 751), 
179-185. Graphic barriers, separating the cultural 
and national patterns of the past, are reduced by 
technology, We are in greater proximity to different 
cultures. The speed of travel, the unlimited scope of 
radio and television have made nations sensitive 
to the necessity of creating global respect and inter- 
national confidence. By promoting language courses 
at many levels, by using various methods, the United 
States is actively concerned with this problem. 
Johnson, L. B.: “Graphic Techniques for Teaching 
Verbs,” FR, XXV (Dec. ’51), 104-107. Many devices 
helpfulin developing an awareness of the differences in 
meaning between the two tenses, imparfait and 
passé simple, are carefully explained by the author in 
this paper. 

Kawczynski, A. S.: “The Two Psychological Types of 
Language Students,” MLJ, XXXV (Feb. 751), 113- 
118. This is another contribution to the 50-odd year 
old controversy between the two main methods in 
teaching living languages; the method of inductive 
approach and the grammar-reading-composition 
method. The author does not take sides, but adds 
remarks useful for further discussion. 

McDonald, L. G.: “Peace through Understanding,” 
BBE, XXIX (Sept. 751), 9-10. Boys and girls of 
Class 7AP11 try to understand the peoples of the 
world, and to have them understand us. The unit, 
“The Latin Americans—Our Neighbors to the South,” 
brings interesting material to light. Techniques used 
are many and interesting. One device used is that 
of flash cards bearing names of towns and products 
written in the native language as well as phonetically. 
Impressions registered are gratifying. 

Rexach, M. L. G.: “La Ensefianza del Espafiol en 
Puerto Rico,’”’” RAM, X (Octubre ’51), 152-153, et 
seq. This interesting project is explained and justi- 
fied; for in the future it will meet the immediate needs 
of those who, graduated from high school, do not 
continue their education nor find employment. Ninth 
grade students will be guided. They will have contacts 
with the people in the professional and industrial 
world. In their classes, under the guidance of the 
teacher, there is informal discussion in Spanish, of 
course. Plans for their future are discussed in Spanish. 
Many activities are suggested. In any contact the 
student must use the Spanish. Likewise, they are 
guided in their writing. 

Rexach, M. L. G.: “La Ensefianza del Verndculo 
en los Estados Unidos,” RAM, X (Febrero ’51), 8-9, 
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et seq. Our author heartily endorses the new tech- 
niques used in the teaching of the mother tongue, and 
has made several observations on these techniques 
as they are put into practice by the National Council 
of Teachers of English. We share these observations 
which are very useful to high school teachers in 
Puerto Rico. The orientation unit is a favorite of the 
author. 


. Sapon, S. M.: “The Archivo de la Palabra,” H, 


XXXIV (Feb. 751), 84-85. The author has developed 
and expanded an ‘“‘Archivo de la Palabra,” consisting 
of recorded material, in monologue form, of the speech 
of natives, of visitors, of guest speakers, of foreign 
students. The technique employed is to prepare the 
speaker before the recording, to supply material for 
a talk on a topic of interest to the informant and to 
the students. 

Schueler, H.: ““The Madness of Method in Higher 
Education,” JHE, XXII (Feb. 51), 90-96. Academic 
adherence to tradition is exemplified by the tech- 
niques of instruction often used in college classrooms. 
The lecture method is discussed, also the formal 
recitation which is a common afiliction of courses in 
foreign languages. 


. Sherover, M.: “Bring Language Teaching to Life,” 


JEM, 134 (Jan. ’51), 8-10. Foreign language teaching 
techniques must be revised. Most proposals for im- 
proved methodology in language teaching include a 
swing into conversational techniques. The author, 
as a director of foreign language teaching projects, has 
confirmed certain principles given here. The means 
are at hand. Let’s use them. 

“Speaking of Languages,” JEM, 134 (Jan. ’51), 10. 
Dr. Kitchen of Teachers’ College, Columbia, attrib- 
utes the drastic drop in language enrollments to the 
fact that most American schools still teach languages 
in the medieval tradition. The author explains and 
gives examples of the steps that are sorely needed in 
language teaching today. 

Strang, R.: “Language Development of Elementary 
School Children,” E, 72 (Dec. 751), 224-229. This 
article will be of great interest and of great value to 
all language teachers, and especially to those teachers 
who teach languages in the elementary schools, or 
those who teach English to children from other 
countries. Language development, strengthening the 
foundation of oral language, methods for reading 
classes, use of films, and linguistic development as 
part of the child’s total development are a few of the 
descriptions in the article of a few ways in which the 
teacher can help children at strategic stages in their 
language development. 

Tead, O.: “The Role of the College Teacher in Our 
Culture,”” BAAUP, 37 (Spring ’51), 17-30. The college 
faculty looks out upon the world as it is, knowing 
why and how there is a “divided world.” Each one 
studies the dichotomies to be brought into working 
relation, if peace is to be a reality in our time. The 
encounter with young minds is a challenge. The 
technique used in teaching English composition or 
French translation can be surcharged with greater 
human meaning. 

Trimble, H. A.: “Sales Ability in Language Arts,” 
MLJ, XXXV (Oct. 751), 440-443. Many techniques 
are used to make the students enjoy their Spanish 
classes. One teacher especially, uses most effective 
teaching-selling techniques which make the entire 
— body realize that Spanish is interesting and 
un. 

Wakeham, I.: “A Yankee in Manila,” JEM, 134 
Mar.—Apr. ’51), 88-89. This is an interesting account 
of an American teacher of English in Manila. The 
problems of the spoken and the written language are 
great. Techniques are explained. 

Yorke, G. E.: “Weights and Measures in South 
America,” E, 71 (Apr. ’51), 514-527. This is a fasci- 
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nating study. Our author undertook a field study in 
Brazil, Argentine, Uruguay, and Paraguay. The 
findings are illuminating, and of great interest to us 
language teachers. This is a most practical unit 
in language teaching, and one technique which wil] 
make Spanish more functional to the students. 
Zeldner, M.: “You Too Can Learn Hebrew,” MLJ, 
XXXV (Feb. ’51), 124-134. No doubt the most 
obvious reason that people believe Hebrew is so difli- 
cult is the strangeness of the Hebrew characters. After 
reading the article, we realize how adaptable this 
language has proved to be, and that we may master 
it with no more effort than is required to learn any 
other language. 


XVI. READING, METHODS, MATERIALS, 
VALUES (26). See also: 4, 7, 9, 16, 17, 24, 
27, 45, 48, 55, 64, 71, 80, 99, 107, 147, 
202, 274, 372 


Angiolillo, P. F.: “The Meaning of Language Educa 
tion,’ BBSS, XXIII (Mar. ’51), 43-48. Criticisms 
of various school programs are listed and discussed 
Language is the most distinguishing quality of human 
activity, without it man can accomplish nothing 
From the beginning of education in the primary school 
to the university, language has to be the fulcrum of 
all learning. The methods differ in the teaching of 
languages. Language education can be viewed as one 
of the most coherent and intelligible sequences of the 
whole educational curriculum. The residual values 
of this work for the students are of inestimable benefit 
for the rest of their lives. 

Basil, B., F.S.C.: ““Mind Reading and Translating,” 
MLJ, XXXV (Feb. 51), 153-154. The translator 
dresses genuine creations in a new “garb”; he re- 
strains his personality to allow the original author’s 
personality to shine. The task, the personality, the 
tools, the mission and the trials of the translator are 
explained in this paper. 

Betts, E. A.: “Reading in the Language Develop- 
ment Sequence,” E, 71 (May ’51), 574-595. A pro- 
fessional course in phonetics is a prime need of a 
teacher concerned with and of one teaching languages. 
It is basic to an understanding of phonics. Language 
needs are best met when they arise in experience. 
The relationships of reading to speaking, listening, 
and writing are discussed. The alert language teacher 
will profit much from this article with its ideas and 
explanations of techniques used. 

Blumenfield, S. M.: “Summer Camp _ Institute 
Sharon,” JENY, 22 (Summer ’51), 37-40. The sum- 
mer is an appropriate time for an intensive Jewish 
academic program so this summer camp has been or- 
ganized. Some subjects offered are: the Hebrew lan- 
guage, grammary and literature; the method of 
teaching Hebrew and Bible. The classes are conducted 
in Hebrew. The complete program is discussed. 
Bodet, J. T.: “Las universidades y la unidad del 
espiritu humano,’”’ UM, V (Enero ’51), 1-4, ef seq. 
This discussion of the Rector Garrido in Niza is 
most important for various reasons. It is given at 
the World Congress of Universities at which time 
many prominent people are present from at least 188 
high schools and universities. The Director General 
of UNESCO speaks too. Fifty countries are repre- 
sented. The function of the university is discussed. 
the student who is the subject and not the object o! 
education is discussed, and methods—techniques 1n 
language teaching present various problems for dis- 
cussion. : 
Bou, I. R.: “Is Education a Way Out?” RAM, X 
(Abril 751), 44-45, ef seg. There have been various 
opinions as to the methods of teaching English, but 
the learning of this second language by many Puerto 
Ricans has been a gain to the educational system 10 
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Puerto Rico. There are many opportunities open to 
people who know a second language, and bilingual 
ease is developed by many Puerto Ricans which now 
bears fruit. 

Bou, I. R.: “El Material de Lectura,” RAM, X 
(Diciembre 51), 176-177. The problem of acquiring 
a vocabulary when one learns a new language presents 
problems, and the alert teacher makes use of a variety 
of methods to help her students. How many words in 
a basic list, how many new words to be added per 
page in books of the various grades (4, 5, 6), are just 
a few of the problems discussed. Suggestions are made 
as to the number of new words that may be introduced, 
and techniques used to help the students learn a 
workable, practical vocabulary are explained. Ob- 
jectives of a reading lesson are given, and methods to 
present that reading lesson. 

Bovée, A. G.: “Institute of Modern Foreign Languages 
at University of Georgia,’ MLJ, XXXV (May 
51), 397-398. The entire program of this Institute 
has centered around the “why” of foreign language 
study. The speakers for the Institute have represented 
a wide range of interests, and each one selected for an 
ability to present imparital testimony as to the value 
of the foreign languages in his own field of interest. 
Bullert, M.: “Read and Marvel,” DKGB, XVII 
(Winter ’51). 43-51. What an interesting letter Miss 
Bullert writes from Geneva. Often she is envious of 
the foreigner’s knowledge of five or six languages. 
She feels very keenly that the lack of foreign languages 
which many Americans have is the greatest handicap 
in understanding other countries and peoples. She 
describes the schools—languages classes, methods 
used, use of audio-visual material. 

Carney, E.: “English for the Slow Learner,” CSJ, 
67 (Nov. ’51), 8-11. Much can be done for the slow 
slow learner in his English classes. This article makes 
many suggestions. Methods and procedures are sug- 
gested to help the slow learner. There is no short cut, 
but one efficient way is to teach him early in the course 
the vocabulary of the subject that he is to study. 
Many good textbooks are named and desirable fea- 
tures given. Some special techniques are explained, 
as are lesson plans. Hints for the language teacher 
are most interesting. 


. de Grand’Combe, F.: “Propos sur la Traduction,” 


MLL, XXXIII (Dec. ’51), 23-26. The author quotes 
Shelley in regard to translations, then explains that 
translations are better than not being able to read a 
selection in the original. Of course, he says that cer- 
tain desired effects may be lost in the translation of 
poetry. 

Feinstein, J. T.: “An Experiment in Teaching Read- 
ing of Prayers,” JENY, 22 (Summer ’51), 47-50. The 
aim in the experiment is reading ability, even if there 
is little comprehension. The basic assumptions of 
this method and the procedure are explained. 

Gillet, M. M.: “A New-Old Slant on Reading,” 
JEM, 134 (Sept. ’51), 168-169. If we want to know 
how to teach reading to beginners, let us try to learn a 
few lines of Russian or some Sanskrit or Chinese. 
That the printed language is self-evident is not sen- 
sible for us to assume. The Sanskrit approach is ex- 
plained, as grown-ups learn a language. 

Griffin, M. H.: “A Letter to Classicists,” CJ, 46 (May 
51), 397-404. In this most interesting letter Mr. 
Griffin criticizes specific methods used by Latin teach- 
ers, and he offers suggestions. Let the Latin be taught 
as a modern language, actively for use, not passively 
as an exercise in grammar. The function of a language 
1s to communicate thought and ideas. 

Gudschinsky, S.: “Solving the Mazateco Reading 
Problem,” LL, IV (#1-#2, ’51-52), 61-65. The basic 
problem in teaching reading to monolingual illiterate 
Mazatecos has been the loss of pupils at an early 
Stage. A slower introduction of new material with more 
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drill is needed. Therefore changes are made in the 
materials and methods used. Recent results are en- 
couraging. 

Hegeman, D. V.: “The Humanist and Language 
Study,” BBSS, XXIII (Mar. ’51), 62-64. In this 
paper the author stays on the practical level and treats 
of methods. The humanistic approach to foreign 
languages does not mean that grammar and irregular 
verbs be ignored in favor of an ill-defined compre- 
hension approach, In teaching grammar he stresses 
the learning of short sentences. Elementary classes 
in foreign languages are to be taught to write simple 
sentences. 

Hinkle, L. E.: “A Translation Service as an Incentive 
to Language Study,” MLJ, XXXV (Feb. ’51), 
147-152. The Translation Service at North Carolina 
State College is an illustration of the project method 
applied to college instruction. The first step in the 
attempt was the organization of courses in Scientific 
French and Scientific German. Many students agree 
that this method is a brilliant idea and an excellent 
method. 

Jones, W. K.: “If You Must Read It in English,” 
H, XXXIV (Aug. ’51), 283-284. A half loaf, even a 
small slice, helps satisfy hunger and conveys some- 
thing of the flavor of the whole loaf. Sometimes trans- 
lations are the only form through which readers who 
lack time to learn the language of the original can get 
an idea of the contents of a book. Readers do get a 
better understanding of early Spanish literature. 
A very good bibliography of many countries is given. 
Koenig, V. F.: “On Checking Reading Compre- 
hension,”” MLJ, XXXV (Feb. ’51), 139-141. Trans- 
lation is often thought of as an undesirable activity 
in foreign language classes. No brief is offered for 
translation, however it is time someone points out 
that the questioning procedure in the foreign lan- 
guages 1s exaggerated and not free from faults. 
Manchester, P. T.: “Verse Translation as an Inter- 
pretive Art.” H, XXXIV (Feb. ’51), 68-73. The work 
of a translator of poetry is to reproduce the music, 
the atmosphere, the beauty, and the meaning of the 
entire poem. Yet, he must translate each word, each 
line as closely as possible. His aim must be the desire 
to affect the reader in the same way that the original 
acts upon the reader. Skillful technique must be 
employed to bridge the gaps between the two lan- 
guages. 

McFarlane, J. W.: “An Experiment With Transla- 
tion,” MLL, XXXII (Sept. ’51), 88-95. Our author 
has conducted an experiment in German at the Uni- 
versity of Durham. A teacher must know what con- 
stitutes a good translation. Selections chosen for 
translation are named, and reasons given for their 
choice. A summary is offered of various ideas that 
have come to light. The experiment is of value for the 
stimulus given to the class, and insight to our author. 
Savaiano, E.: “The Wichita University Translation 
Bureau,” MLJ, XXXV (Feb. ’51), 154-155. A Trans- 
lation Bureau in any college or university serves four 
main purposes. The Translation Bureau at the Uni- 
versity of Wichita recommends that you try one; 
their results have been excellent. 

Valle, R. H.: “New Words or Old?” A, 3 (Agosto ’51), 
13-15. The Congress of Spanish Language Academies 
meets in Mexico to decide many language problems. 
Mexico acts as the host country. This meeting is 
significant for all Spanish America; top-flight writers 
attend. Nineteen countries are represented, and meet 
for a friendly discussion of mutual] language problems. 
Modern technology has brought peoples closer to- 
gether, and has given languages new methods of 
remaining intact. The congress works through five 
committees. 

White, E. M.: “New Paths to Old Goals,” MLJ, 
XXXV (May ’51), 331-339. One basic thing that 
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determines present methodology is the changing 
character of the secondary school population. Is it 
possible to plan the initial approach to language 
study in such a way as to interest all kinds of stu- 
dents, to give them a valuable vocabulary that they 
use, and to provide a challenge at the same time for 
the gifted and to refrain from discouraging the weak? 
The author’s experiment with this type of course will 
be of interest to all who teach modern foreign lan- 
guages. 

Wood, B. R.: ‘“Translation—a Practical Skill,’ 
MLJ, XXXV (Jan. ’51), 73-74. Reading a foreign 
language is a practical skill. To be educated in a for- 
eign language means to be able to read the language. 
Why not consider, and why not investigate the possi- 
bilities of translation work? Are we in America, 
impractical by placing emphasis on speaking the 
foreign language rather than on reading it? 

. Zeldner, M.: “But Languages Are Well Taught,” 
SS, 73 (Sat. Apr. 7, ’51), 212-214. In a recent address 
Professor A. Kitchin has severly criticized methods 
and materials used in the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages. “Virtually no change in language teaching 
in 150 years!” ‘““How can anyone,” says Mr. Zeldner, 

“who has investigated in this field, say that!” A 
splendid review of the progress made in methods, 
texts, aids, and interests is given. All administrators 
of schools are to be enlightened on recent methods and 
techniques, and point out the value of more foreign 
language study in our very small world. 


XVII. REALIA, CIVILIZATION, CULTURES, 
CLUBS, SOCIALIZATION, ACTIVITIES (26). 
See also: 36, 37, 58, 69, 77, 82, 122, 143, 
145, 183, 217, 243, 245, 257, 260, 261 


321. Amann, Wm. F.: “Culture and the American Stu- 


dent,” GQ, XXIV (Jan. ’51), 7-11. To prove that 
the American students today are as anxious as their 
forefathers to study cultural subjects, one should 
read students’ reactions which agree that these 
courses are desired and are recognized as indispensable 
for a truly educated person. The method used in these 
courses needs our attention, for a large majority of 
these students is critical of the approach to and the 
method of presentation of cultural courses. 

. “Assembly Program for American Education Week,” 
SL, XVIII (Nov. ’51), 11. Home-school-community 
teamwork is evident in this interesting project worked 
out by students of many departments of Snyder High 
School, Jersey City, New Jersey. Of special interest 
to language teachers is the part played by the French 
club. 

. Bart, B. F.: “Doesn’t Literature Belong in Context?” 
MLJ, XXXV (Jan. ’51), 30-36. Teachers of foreign 
literature realize the need for a new approach that 
will revitalize their work. Our author suggests a 
greater use of history and a broader cultural base. 

. Brown, M. W.: “Interpretation Through Extra- 
Curricular Activities—Latin,” BBSS, XXIII (Mar. 
51), 56-58. Much can be done and is done even in 
two years in the Latin classes and clubs to secure some 
tangible results. Modern languages teachers will find 
in this paper many worth-while suggestions for their 
classes. 

. Faltis, J.: “Understanding Our Students of Mexican 
Extraction,” CTAJ, 47 (Feb. ’51), 11. California can 
be proud of its Spanish-Mexican heritage, its Spanish 
missions, its Mexican celebrations, and its Spanish 
place names. Naturally the Mexican children bring 
up special problems. And they possess special poten- 
tialities—very interesting indeed. Various methods 
are to be tried to teach them English. Some concrete 
suggestions for better counseling the Mexican children 
are given. 


28. Horne, J.: 


326. ‘Festival of Nations,” NEAJ, 40 (Feb. ’51), 135. 4 


dramatic presentation is given of the brotherhoo¢ 
idea featured when the Y-Teens of Liberty High 
School, Pratt, Kansas, planned their annual Festiva 
of Nations program. This is an intensely interesting 
project. 


. Friedl, B. C.: “The Stiengazeta or Bulletin Board 


Newspaper,” BAATSEEL, IX (Dec. 15, ’51), 22-24 
This bulletin board newspaper is now a regular teach 
ing aid in the laboratory work. It is a basis for stud) 
ing Russian in a functional context, and it has becom: 
the motivation for student initiative and enterpris 
connected with an increased mastery of written an 
spoken Russian. 

“Realienkunde,’”’ MLL, XXXIII (Dec 
’51), 12-16. During their diploma year the student 
of the German Department of Birmingham Univer. 
sity are expected to study, not only the general tren¢ 
in the teaching of their subject, but also some practi: 
cal aspects of their professional work. They must have 
a thorough grounding in the modern aids, visual 
audial and others as Realien. Students are given a 
study leave of a few months to learn all about the 
people. Realienkunde supplies much background life 
to reading books, and its study raises the spoken and 
“live” German to a higher level. 

Huebener, T.: “Amerika Haus,” AGR, XVII (Fet 
’51), 12-14. This beautiful building attracts millions 
of Germans. With the many opportunities offered here 
comes an understanding of American ideals. It is the 
sharing of the cultural values of a victor with a fallen 
foe, so as to help him—something new in internationa 
relations. 

Ingalls, J.: “High School Seniors and the Libera 
Arts College,” BAAUP, 37 (Summer ’51), 281-294 
We are born into a society very rich in one kind of 
tool, changing, existing in many forms, forms neces 
sary to human survival. That tool is language. From 
many sources we increase our understanding of people 
in other countries. We discover we ought to leam 
another (possibly several) language besides our own 
The various languages are named which broaden 
our understanding of the history, literature and cul: 
ture of these people. 


. Johnson, H. B.: ‘Geography in German Literature,” 


GQ, XXIV (Nov. ’51), 230-238. As a modest sugges 
tion regarding one method for revitalization of read- 
ings in German and for the integration of geograph) 
and literature, we are given a brief discussion 0 
literary aspects of German political, regional and 
social geography. 


. Lemke, V. J.: “A Negative Approach to an Apprecia- 


tion of Poetry,” MDU, XLIII (Nov. ’51), 335-3 
The student ought to be exposed to literary creations 
considered great but also to develop his critical 
faculties. The method, a “negative approach,” is an 
effective one devised by the author who believes that 
the negative criticism is easier than positive evalua- 
tion, and that the good qualities of a poem cannot 
be adequately appreciated if one does not know the 
characteristics of poor poetry. Selections are given 
and an explanation follows telling us when and where 
this method is used. 


. Lopatin, I. A.: “The Role of Folklore in Teaching 


Language and Literature,”” MLJ, XXXV (Nov. ’51), 
534-548. Folklore, the culture of the masses, is neces 
sary in the teaching of language and literature. It 
serves many purposes. Ideas for introducing folklore 
for one’s teaching program are outlined. 


. Nagel, M. E.: “Our Trip to the Jle-de-France,” 


FR, XXIV (Feb. ’51), 331-335. The French vessel, 
Ile-de-France, is to be in the Boston Harbor. What 
an experience for the two French classes. The money‘ 
The school gymnasium is turned into a French café— 
a profit of fifty-six dollars, and the French students 
realize their dream. To those students the study 0 
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French is much more real to them; their interest in 
studying French is deeper than ever. 

. Oake, R. B. and Playe, G. L.: ‘The College Course in 
French: A Proposal,’”” MLJ, XXXV (Mar. ’51), 
204-209. Three courses are needed by the student 
who reaches college with either no preparation, or 
unacceptable preparation in a foreign language. 

_ Pei, M. A.: “Fashions in Language,” GQ, XXIV 
(Nov. ’51), 239-249. After a brief survey of the 
“ups and downs” of various languages from the time 
of the American colonies to the present, the author 
draws many conclusions. One very obvious seems to 
be that our nation is much too easily swayed in its 
choice of languages by the political leanings of the 
moment. We are rather poor judges of permanent 
cultural values, as also of the political, geographical 
and historical factors that should influence our lin- 
guistic choice. What a challenge is given to the teach- 
ers of German. 


37. Read, J. M.: “Trends in German Education Today,” 


AGR, XVII (Feb. ’51), 4-5. The German school 
system has seen significant changes. Very effective 
work has been done by voluntary agencies. Germany 
needs the methods and spirit of community coopera- 
tion, the international outlook. A representative of 
the German Modern Language Association asked the 
author and his group if they could furnish an exhibit 
room on the teaching of modern languages in America 
at their annual convention next spring. This request 
by a German agency is a valuable project for an Amer- 
can agency through which excellent contacts can be 
made. 

. Roach, C. C.: “Language, The Key to Life,’”’” MLJ, 
XXXV (Oct. ’51), 430-436. We who are teachers of 
foreign languages hold in our hands the keys to life. 
Do we use correctly those magic keys? Do our lan- 
guage courses unlock doors to the rich heritage of 
other peoples? 

Rohrs, F.: “A Class Adopts a Ship,” CTAJ, 47 (Feb. 
51), 22. Mrs. B. Christian’s 37 fifth and sixth grade 
classes of Grove School are enjoying their trip to 
Buenos Aires on the big American cargo liner SS 
Mormacsun. What an experience! Not only is geogra- 
phy learned in a functional manner but also much 
is learned about customs, language, exports, and im- 
ports of the country. 

. Schonell, F. J.: ““New Concepts in Education,” EF, 
XV (Jan. ’51), 177-193. The newer concepts that 
characterize modern educational organization and 
methods place emphasis upon boys and girls as indi- 
viduals. We must provide for maximum development 
of the personality of every boy and girl within the 
limits of his or her powers. If teachers of foreign 
languages grade difficulties more in relation to mental 
age there will be less failure. 

. Smith, H. E.: “Can Schools Improve Society?” TO, 
35 (Feb. ’51), 8-10, ef seg. Languages can play an 
important part in improving society. Languages give 
a wider and a deeper interest in cultural things. Litera- 
ture and the languages are humanizing influences. 

. Snow, F. E.: “L’Enseignement Simultané de la 
Langue et de la Culture”? FR, XXIV (Jan. ’51), 
244-247. The teaching of a language and of the cul- 
ture go hand in hand according to the author. The 
Semi-Directe method is explained. Much importance 
is placed upon a good pronunciation. Words are as- 
sociated with other words to form sentences. What 
kind of text to use at various levels is explained. 

. Stock, M.: “Realia,’” CMLR, VII (Winter 1950-51), 
22-23. Many suggestions are given about French 
records, German records, film strips and other types 
of material listed in the miscellaneous section. 

- “Summers Centers South of the Border,” TO, 35 
(July ’51), 12-13. Texas schools operate student 
summer centers, Latin American headquarters. 
Many Texas students take advantage of these study 


centers, for through these international centers, the 
students can earn college credits in a vacation atmos- 
phere. 


. “The Missions of Texas,” TO, 35 (Apr. 751), 22-25. 


Many intensely interesting missions, built by patient 
padres, are today legend-surrounded. Many names 
are explained, and good sketches are provided by 
Mr. E. M. Schiwetz. These early schools in the south- 
west have left innumerable effects. All language teach- 
ers find this account very interesting. 


. Woody, G. et al.: “Foreign Language and UNESCO,” 


MLJ, XXXV (Feb. ’51), 155-156. The Saint Louis 
Public High Schools have observed United Nations 
Day on October 27, 1950, Interesting special pro- 
grams, given in various Saint Louis Schools, are of 
great interest to us who are teachers of the modern 
foreign languages. 


XVIII. TEACHER QUALIFICATIONS, TEACHER 


TRAINING (11). See also: 66, 67, 68, 259 


347. Angell, G. W.: “A New Adventure in Teacher Train- 


ing,” JHE, XXII (Jan. ’51), 40-42. Michigan State 
College has decided to reorganize its undergraduate 
program. The plan is to harmonize five types of 
learning experiences which are explained. When the 
student selects a foreign language, he is expected to 
be able to read rather fluently and accurately from 
new materials in his area. 


. Angiolillo, P. F.: “Teacher Training in Foreign Lan- 


guages,” FR, XXIV (Jan. ’51), 248-252. An attempt 
is made to suggest ways in which a course in special 
methods in teaching a modern language might be 
organized, and the work conducted so as to be of more 
profitable and useful aid to the teachers of modern 
foreign languages. 


. Bergel, K.: ““We Need More Systematic Training for 


Teachers of German,” GQ, XXIV (May ’51), 151 
153. It is the author’s opinion that there are not 
enough courses that introduce students and teaching 
assistants to the principles and methods of language 
teaching and especially the teaching of German. This 
paper, therefore, points out the need for a course that 
would enable a prospective teacher to handle more 
competently his German classes. The most important 
section of this course would be the methods of teach- 
ing German. 


. Elston, C. S.: “A Training College Exchange,” MLL, 


XXXIII (Dec. 51), 28. The suggestion of the Princi- 
pal of the Men’s Training College in Chartres is 
carried out, and French students visit England while 
English students visit France. All are grateful for the 
increased knowledge of both the French language and 
the English. Student reaction is stimulating. 


. Holzmann, A. W.: “The Preparation of Teachers of 


German in the State of New Jersey,” GQ, XXIV 
(Jan. ’51), 1-6. The questionnaire prepared by the 
reporter is reproduced in this paper. It has been sent 
to more than one hundred teachers of German in the 
state. The data acquired are also tabulated for us. 


. Kaulfers, W. V.: “‘Retooling the Profession in the 


Light of Modern Research,” MLJ, XXXV (Nov. ’51), 
501-522. A retooling of the profession in the light of 
modern research will serve many a criterion. Several 
topics such as teaching as a profession, implications 
for teacher education, implications of modern re- 
search, vocabulary, reading, grammar, and many 
others are discussed. Several recommendations 
offered are within the power of language teachers to 
implement. These are illuminating to the profession. 


. Maronpot, R. P.: “The Constructive Supervision of 


Modern Language Teaching,” FR, XXV (Dec. ’51), 
111-114. The newer point of view towards supervision 
emphasizes teacher growth. The supervisor’s point of 
view is constructive; he is interested in finding evi- 
dences of sound methods of learning, effective teaching 
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techniques, and many others as well. An excellent sug- 
gested supervisory check-list of teaching techniques is 
given. 
Piel, S. E.: “Present Trends in Foreign Language Re- 
quirements,” GQ, XXIV (Jan. ’51), 12-16. The lan- 
guage barrier is still a great obstacle on the road to 
complete mutual understanding and concord among 
the nations of the world. Questionnaires sent to more 
than one hundred accredited institutions of higher 
learning in almost every state of the union, have re- 
vealed the present national trends in language re- 
quirements for college entrance, graduation, and 
graduate degrees. 
. Stone, J. C.: “Supply of and Demand for Certitied 
Personnel in the California Public Schools, 1951,” 
CS, XXII (May ’51), 137-168. This paper contains 
many tables which show the standing of those quali- 
fied in the various languages. Language teachers can 
and must prepare the youth of today for life in this 
new world. 
Tirado, L. F.: “La Ensefianza de Lengua en Nuestras 
Escuelas,” RAM, X (Junio ’51), 76-77, et seg. If 
students are able to express themselves in another 
language, and fluently so, naturally they are better 
adjusted. Human relations are better. Elements of 
confusion in the teaching of the language are dis- 
cussed, also teacher qualifications. Educators believe 
that the secret in teaching the language is in the use of 
that language. Methods and procedures to be used in 
the teaching of foreign languages are discussed. 

. Tyler, R. W.: “Trends in Teaching—How Research 
is Affecting Our Understanding of the Learning 
Process,” SR, LIX (May ’51), 263-272. Education 
has needed the formulation of a new and broader 
conception of the problems of learning and of the 
methods of studying learning. There are many 
valuable methods and techniques explained which 
are of great worth to modern language teachers. 


XIX. TESTING, APPRAISALS, EVALUATION (12). 


See also: 295, 300, 301, 302, 311, 314, 315, 320, 374 


Beattie, A. H.: “A Mid-Year Examination in Be- 
ginning French,” ILTF, 3 (Feb. 15, ’51), 5-6, 1-5. A 
copy of a recent semester examination in one section 
of a beginning course in French is included in this 
issue. It is not a model. The author invites comments 
and criticisms. He very carefully explains the content 
of the course and the examination. 

Bunker, H. F.: “Introducci6n al Estudio de la 
Evaluacién Pedagégica,”” RAM, X (Diciembre ’51), 
164-165. The three aspects in regard to the work of 
teaching are explained. The efficient teacher makes use 
of various methods. Evaluation is necessary for many 
reasons. 

Eckelberry, R. H.: “General Education Appraised,” 
JHE, XXII (Jan. ’51), 49-50. The general-education 
movement is a most significant development in the 
twentieth century. Many interesting high-lights of the 
Conference sponsored by Florida State University are 
given. Of special interest to language teachers is the 
statement made by Dr. Earl J. McGrath, United 
States Commissioner of Education. 

Lado, R.: “Phonemics and Pronunciation Tests,” 
MLJ, XXXV (Nov. 751), 531-542. Phonemics can 
provide a basis for solving some difficult problems in 
the area of testing pronunciation. Practical procedures 
to arrive at a list of pronunciation problems is set up. 
Techniques to test pronunciation on a receptive and 
productive level are described. Some means of validat- 
ing pronunciation tests are indicated. 

Lado, R.: “Testing Control of the Structure of a 
Foreign Language,” LL, IV (#1-#2, ’51-52), 17-35. 
By structure we mean grammar, but there are many 
things that grammar means that is not structure. 
After explaining a structural approach, our author ex- 
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369. 


XX. 


370. 


plains structure problems as determined by the native 
language. There are two recognition techniques in the 
testing of structure—production and_ recognition. 
Ways to check each are illustrated. Since the structure 
of the native language of the student really deter- 
mines his problems in learning the structure of the 
foreign language we can improve the content of our 
tests by comparing the foreign language with the 
native language. 

MacRae, M. W.: “San Diego Evaluates Spanish in 
the Grades,” H, XXXIV (Nov. ’51), 391-392. This 
interesting experiment takes place in the key schools 
in San Diego. Spanish is taught in the kindergarten, 
first, third, fourth, and seventh grades. This experi- 
ment, begun in 1944, has revealed much interest and 
enthusiasm. The techniques used are recorded for us 
in Suggestions for the Teaching of Spanish in the Ele- 
mentary Grades. Interesting units are presented. An 
acceptable unanglicized pronunciation is one of the 
goals of this Spanish instruction. 

Mark, Y.: “Is There a One-Bond Method for Teach- 
ing Hebrew?” JENY, 22 (Summer ’51), 31-36. In an 
article on the ‘“One-Bond Method” of teaching the 
Hebrew language in the preceding issue of Jewish 
Education (Vol. 22, No. 1-2), Dr. A. N. Franzblau 
has made startling statements in explaining this 
method. This method of teaching the Hebrew lan- 
guage is severely and critically analyzed in this paper 
Pauck, Chas. E.: ‘Traditional Versus New Methods 
in the Teaching of Scientific German,” GQ, XXIV 
(May ’51), 170-176. Up to the time of World War II 
the course in scientific German in many colleges and 
many universities has received little attention in re- 
gard to methods of presentation. After examining 
criticisms from the harder-working members in the 
writer’s class, it is obvious that the traditional 
method of instructing foreign languages is not ade- 
quate for use in a scientific course. The writer gives 
an outline of precepts to be followed in a scientific 
German course. 

Percival, T. S.: “Achievement Tests in French Gram- 
mar and Vocabulary, MLL, XXXII (Mar. ’51), 52- 
61. An important contribution, this French study, 
brings valuable conclusions. Many problems as basic 
vocabulary and grammar, and others are discussed. 
Techniques for tests are decided upon. Valuable 
charts are given, and an explanation accompanies 
them. 

Raymond, J.: “A Controlled Association Exercise in 
Spanish,” MLJ, XXXV (Apr. 751), 280-291. The 
completion-type test, developed and used on the high 
school and college levels by the writer, is described for 
us. It is a most helpful teaching device. Various 
methods for its use are explained. Samples for levels 
1, 2, 3, in Spanish classes are given with a key for each 
one. 

Smith, M.: “Term Examinations,” CMLR, VII (Win- 

ter 1950-51), 38-43. These tests to be done in a class 
period are for French and for German classes. The 
French are based on Livre de Lecture and on Recueil de 

Lecture. The German are based on Lernen Sie Dewisc'. 

Walsh, D. D.: “The College Board Test,”’ H, XXXIV 

(Nov. ’51), 343-348. The new test is completely mul- 

tiple-choice. There are 140 questions to answer in one 

hour. This test in several ways has many more ad- 

vantages than the old one. Language teachers will 

find it very helpful. 


VOCABULARY, LANGUAGE, ORTHOGRAPHY 
(8). See also: 33, 38, 352, 366 

Brown, J. I.: “Vocabulary via Tachistoscope,” ES, 

XXX (Sept. ’51), 274 et seg. The procedure explained 

here combines perceptual training with important 

mane wg: Ne information and with exercis¢ 
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Acosta, D. F. 
Adams, A. S. 


. Hewitt, T. 


material helpful in learning meanings and variant 
forms and applying word-analysis techniques. This 
experiment is carried on by Professor Brown, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. The results are gratifying. 
Direct training in vocabulary is with the tachisto- 
scope, training that contributes toward improved 
reading ability and improved vocabulary. 

Eaton, H. S.: “Vocabulary Building,” LL, IV (#1-#2, 
1951-52), 54-60. Our author has developed some 
vocabulary courses, tried out in the University of 
New Mexico. A course in Spanish, set up as an experi- 
ment with two control groups, has brought promising 
results. The course makes the acquiring of vocabulary 
simpler and easier. Different methods are used in the 
different groups. 

B.: “A Suggested Method for Vocabulary 
Building,’ MDU, XLIII (Apr.—May ’51), 235-236. 
Our author believes that the most effective way to 
build up a working vocabulary is by stressing deriva- 
tion and consequent meaning. The students are asked 
to bring separate-leaf notebooks, 7X9 inches. Words 
grouped alphabetically under a “key” or root-word at 
the top of the page are entered into the notebooks. An 
English or a Latin cognate should be indicated. 
Hieble, J.: “The Problem of Vocabulary in Our Read- 
ing and Conversation Courses,” MLJ, XXXV (Mar. 
’51), 224-225. The possibilities to hasten the quick 
acquisition and more permanent retention of a 
nucleus vocabulary are many, and they are explained. 
A good vocabulary is acquired by appealing to the 
visual, aural, oral and motory senses. 
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Maronpot, R. P.: “Teaching and Testing Vocabulary 
on a One-Language Basis,” H, XXXIV (Aug. ’51), 
280-282. The traditional method, sheer repetition, is 
of no value. It is so much more valuable to acquire a 
vocabulary in a foreign language through various 
activities; this makes use of a variety of senses. Many 
aids and various techniques are explained. A sample 
vocabulary test is given. 

Miller, M. M. and Acosta, D. F.: “Spanish Vocabu- 
lary List Based on the Mexican Excélsior,” H, 
XXXIV (May ’51), 189-191. Many word counts fre- 
quently are based on literary selections, omitting 
words useful for everyday conversation. It appears 
that the newspaper wording approaches very well the 
spoken language of everyday life. Excélsior, the well- 
known daily of Mexico City, is used in this study. 
Rappaport, D.: “A Basic World List for Elementary 
Hebrew Schools,” JENY, 22 (Summer 751), 52-56. 
Teaching reading for comprehension must be based on 
a limited and graded vocabulary. Various studies of 
word lists are explained. The author firmly believes 
that a basic word list of 300 words enables the child to 
read with understanding and the writers of stories and 
of textbooks to write comprehensible material. 
“Teaching Russian Vocabulary,” 
BAATSEEL, VIII (June 15, ’51), 66-67. More cul- 
tural content in textbooks is needed and also a more 
systematic presentation of vocabulary. Three very 
important ideas must guide us in writing textbooks 
and in teaching. One outstanding aim isexplained, also 
the root approach which is so important. 
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TARO 


BITHELL, JETHRO, German Pronunciation and 
Phonology. Methuen & Co. Ltd., London, 
1952, pp. xx+514. 


J. Bithell of the University of London has added 
another large volume to his German anthologies and text- 
books; it is really the first volume of a German Grammar on 
which he is engaged and was originally planned as a revised 
version of his teacher Arwid Johannson’s Phonetics of the 
New High German Language (1906). The book consists of 
five bulky chapters: “‘sounds, symbols, and alphabets” (pp. 
1-45); ‘The production and classification of sounds” (46- 
137); “historical phonetics” (139-225); ‘“‘syllabication, 
accent, pitch and rhythm” (226-404); ‘‘orthography and 
orthoepy” (405-473). A bibliography (474-478); a subject 
index (479-494); an index of words and names (495-514) 
complete the volume. 

The chapter headings already reveal the many topics 
treated in this ambitious compilation. Bithell deals with the 
relation of symbol and sound and the pronunciation of all 
words found in German texts including the most unusual 
foreign place- and personal names; he treats the distribu- 
tion of stresses in all types of German compounds, German 
and foreign suffixes, place-names, verse-lines even in 
greater detail than G. Hemp! of the University of Michigan 
in his German Orihography and Phonology (1897). He takes 
up the essentials of general phonetics, and even the de- 
scriptions of modern phonetic and analogical changes 
(“hypercorrect forms,” etc.) as well as of those found in 
the history of the German language (“umlaut,” “lengthen- 
ing in open syllables,” etc.). 

It is a serious shortcoming of the book that Bithell 
usually fails to give specific references to other studies. 
He does not even regularly refer to sections in such stand- 
ard reference books in the field as Th. Siebs’ Deutsche 
Biiinenauss prache (Am. ed. 1944) or W. Viétor’s Deutsches 
Ausspracheworterbuch (4th, 5th ed. 1932). He does not 
document his statements by indicating his sources al- 
though he often quotes German terms and expressions that 
are not in general use but obviously the private terminology 
of his sources. He does not say anywhere that his descrip- 
tions of modern pronunciation are based on the systematic 
observation and recording of the speech of specific native 
speakers of German. He apparently prefers the study of 
transcriptions in older phonetics books (A. Egan, E. A. 
Meyer) and the use of secondary sources to independent 
research in contemporary German speech by the use of 
“informants.” Because of this lack of research Bithell is 
unable to tell his readers what the relation of the formal 
speech of educated German speakers to the stage- 

Pronunciation, also labelled Hochsprache (“Standard Ger- 
man’’) really is. Also K. Luick’s Deutsche Lautlehre (5th ed. 
1932) which deals with the regional compromises between 
Standard German and the speech of educated Austrian 
speakers, is only an item in Bithell’s general bibliography. 
He refers in various places to South German, Central 
German, and North German but does not discuss them 
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(or Standard stage German for that matter) anywhere as 
phonemic systems or interrelated sound-patterns. Bithell 
is interested in the question what type of German should be 
taught in the English schools but does not link that to any 
investigation of modern educated speech and its relation 
to “Standard German.” 

Bithell occasionally sounds almost annoyed at the 
existence of a German standard pronunciation, although 
A. Johannson endorsed it, and refers to “those imposed 
rules which fit the Prussian tradition” (p. V), “the dicta- 
torial fixing of sounds” (p. 16). Bithell personally seems to 
favor North German deviations from Standard German 
such as the fricative pronunciation of medial and final g 
in Tag, Tage, siegen; even the dialectal substitution of f for 
pf in Pferd, once also practiced by G. O. Curme, appeals 
to him, even if British universities may not “acknowledge 
the sound” (p. 23). Uvular r he calls the “‘r of broadcasting 
German,” but does not recommend teaching it (p. 464). 
The glottal stop, of course, has even Siebs’ approval. It is 
interesting to observe that also oral classroom instruction 
in this country has sometimes shown a North German bias: 
cf. e.g. G. O. Curme in Journal of Engl. Gc. Philology 1909, 
John Whyte in German Quarterly 1929, also W. G. Moulton 
in Language 1947, but F. F. Roehn, a speaker of North 
German, rejected, German Quarterly 1946, [j] in siegew as 
definitely substandard (‘“‘grébere Mundart’”). 

Bithell included Kenneth L. Pike’s Phonemics (1947), A 
Martinet’s lectures on phonology (1949), and understand- 
ably D. Jones’ The Phoneme: its Nature and Use (1950) in 
his bibliography, but his familiarity with modern phonemics 
and structural linguistics seems only to be very slight. 
His definition of the phoneme (p. 43 f.) takes account of 
allophones (‘‘subsidiary members”) but ignores the 
phonemic pattern. Such statements will bewilder American 
linguists: “...the head of the (sound) family is called 
the ‘principal member’ or the ‘phoneme’ ”’; “a familiar 
carelessness of pronunciation, which may have for result 
a greater or less disintegration of the phoneme” (p. 45); “a 
vowel proper in its ideal form—that is, the phoneme of a 
vowel—is a uniform sound” (p. 90). Correct use of the term 
but wrong phonemics is found p. 130:” [s] and [z] are not 
separate phonemes; for whether the sound is voiceless or 
voiced merely depends on position in the word.” Here 
Bithell forgot the medial contrast between /s/ and /z/ in 
German: Musse, Muse; reissen, reisen. He correctly inter- 
prets the German ach- and ich-sounds as “variants of the 
phoneme represented orthographically by ch,” but does 
not go into any details nor refer to the detailed discussion 
of the problem in publications by L. Bloomfield, W. 
Leopold, W. G. Moulton, lately in D. Jones’ book on the 
phoneme. Bithell in fact nowhere discusses the phonemic 
system of Standard German. He does not seem to be 
familiar with the frequent references to German phonemics 
in N. S. Trubetzkoy’s famous Grundziige der Phonologie 

(1939), e.g. with his interpretation of the German affricates 
pf 2 as simple phonemes (see also Dietrich Gerhardt in 
Zeitschrift f. Phonetik u. allgem. Sprachwissenschaft 1952). 
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Bithell does not establish any distinctive stress or pitch 
phonemes in spite of his detailed discussion of degrees of 
stress and pitch. 

Bithell’s compilation does not provide us with a refer- 
ence book on German pronunciation that could replace 
Siebs’ or Viétor’s books or even serve as a guide to them. 
It is not a satisfactory introduction to German phonetics 
and phonemics for the English-speaking student of Ger- 
man either. It can obviously not serve as an introduction 
to general phonetics or to historical linguistics. The wealth 
and variety of material contained in Bithell’s book makes 
important omissions even more conspicuous, and is not 
matched anywhere by clarity and consistency of presenta- 
tion or a successful integration. We must regretfully con- 
clude that only an author’s systematic research in the 
field provides the right background for a satisfactory pre- 
sentation of linguistic facts, procedures, and principles. 

HERBERT PENZL 

University of Michigan 


BaB, JuLius, Amerikas Dichter der Gegenwart 
Berlin—Hamburg, Christian Verlag, 1951. 
207 pages. 

This is a new volume of essays from the pen of the Ger- 
man-American critic supplementing his Amerikas Dichter 
which was issued by the same publisher in 1949. The former 
instalment contained sixteen short pen portraits of in- 
dividual authors (Franklin, Cooper, Irving, Poe, Bryant, 
Whittier, Emerson, Longfellow, Harriet Beecher-Stowe, 
Whitman, Mark Twain, Jack London, Sinclair Lewis, Carl 
Sandburg, O’Neill, Thornton Wilder) among which the 
essays on Whitman, Lewis and Wilder were undoubtedly 
the most illuminating and convincing. 

The new collection is arranged after a different system, 
devoting one chapter each to fiction, poetry and drama. 
Julius Bab presents a brief, but clearly outlined survey of 
the American literary scene during this century, right up 
to the most recent events. Though written expressly for 
German readers and from a European point of view, Bab’s 
comments and analyses of writers like Emily Dickinson, 
Ezra Pound, T. S. Eliot, Odets, Paul Green, Tennessee 
Williams, Robinson Jeffers, Marquand, Hemingway, Stein- 
beck, Hersey and others are of great interest also for stu- 
dents in this country; and American readers should not 
allow themselves to be deterred from exploring the book 
because of a few minor inaccuracies, misspellings, etc. 
Their reading will be rewarded by unexpected critical in- 
sights, felicitous formulations, and stimulating though 
sometimes provocative revaluations; for Bab combines in 
his person the rare gifts of being very well-read in most 
fields of world literature, possessing a very independent 
judgment, a universal outlook as well as inside informa- 
tion. 

HARRY BERGHOLZ 

University of Michigan 


PANNWITZ, Rupotr, Der Friede; Niirnberg, 
Verlag Hans Carl; 184 pp.; DM 8.00 linnen. 


For many years Rudolf Pannwitz has published books 
of poetry, myths, manifestoes, cultural history, philosophy. 
All these works, unread and at the fringe of German litera- 
ture, have come out of a unified world-view which is based 
on a hard, sharp, tradition-inspired fight Mr the renewal 
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of values. Pannwitz’s place is somewhere near those of 
Stefan George and Rudolf Borchardt, but sometimes he 
appears wordy, sectarian and abstruse. In 1927, Hofmanns- 
thal, in a letter to Heuschele, summed up Pannwitz’s isola 
tion and uniqueness: “‘Pannwitz steht fiir sich, wo imme: 
er stehen wird. .. . Das ist ein Mensch, dem ein Mass {iir 
das Grosse in die Seele gelegt ist, und seine Gegenwart 
schon macht den geistigen Raum Ihres Buches (an intend 
anthology) grésser.” 

With his new—short, but very compact—book Pann 
witz is concerned with the immediate political and cultural 
world situation including the Korean war. While trying to 
give an anatomy of peace he dissects and reflects u] 
every aspect of contemporary history. He argues: peace is 
more than just non-war. What is it really? To bring it ab: 
by pacifism is an attempt with inappropriate means. Belor 
determining the nature of peace we must know the natur 
of war. Pannwitz proceeds to discuss the phenomenon ot 
war in all realms of life: its natural, sociological and 
mythological analogies. Nowhere, he finds, is or was annihi 
lation ever the final aim of war. Nowhere except in modern 
warfare. In the central, and by far the longest, part of his 
book Pannwitz investigates all the obstacles to peace. Thi 
situation of modern man as it has been shaped by na 
tionalism, modern economy, machines, the state, mass 
movements, maladjustment etc. is traced again and again 
by looking back through the long corridors of factual and 
mental history. All the great powers are forcefully charac 
terized, especially Russia and the Anglo-Saxon countries 
Pannwitz’s almost life-long absence from Germany has 
sharpened his eye for the life of nations; e.g. his long sojourn 
in Dalmatia allows him to give a succinct analysis of Tito’s 
Yugoslavia. Throughout, Pannwitz speaks as a cilizen of 
the World rather than the one who is solely concerned about 


the German question. 

The last third of the book finally indicates the ways a! 
means to achieve peace today. Fundamentally this 
deavor must rest upon a recreation and furtherance of | 
best traditions; a fervent religiosity of cultural values. A 
misunderstood natural science has made us lose faith in 
man and his creativity. But, politically, all depends upon 
the right relationship with Russia and her anti-modern, 
deeply Asiatic desire to turn man into a machine for the 
benefit of the state. A complete separation from Russia 1s 
the only means possible. The solution lies in the initiative 
of the Western powers. They must form a firm federation of 
continents and empires giving up all illusions about a pos- 
sible rapprochement with Russia. That means, however, 
that there is no place anywhere for a bridge between this 
new federation and the past national-socialism or fascism. 
Furthermore, the old sins of empire and colonial administra- 
tion must be righted. An inner social order must be achieved 
which would make communism and strikes a meaningless 
luxury. For, and there is the core of his practical] message, 
there must not be an economization of democracy, but 4 
democratization of economy. But, ultimately, Pannwitz 
returns to emphasize that this consolidation of the West 
(and in consequence of the world) can only be achieved, if 
our cultural defeatism and nihilism is overcome by out 
vigorous and serious decision to become New Men with f ull 
cognizance of man’s great spiritual heritage. 

WERNER VORDTRIEDE 
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KETCHAM, Ropney K. and Bonp, Orrto F., 
Editors, Le Narcotique and Le Monde Ren- 
versé by Tristian Bernard and Régis Gignoux 
respectively, D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, 
Book VII Alternate—Heath—Chicago 
French services, pp. ili, 65. 

This book offers us, first, a radio skit originally written 
for radio transmission and given its premiére over Radio- 
Paris in March, 1930. The skit has an amusing surprise 
ending in the style of O. Henry and would hold the interest 
of high-school students. 

In the second play we have a reversal of rdéles and situa- 
tion, cleverly done, pertaining to honesty in the business 
and legal world, a plot that alsowould appeal to the student. 

The French-English vocabulary including 261 new 
words and 66 idiomatic expressions is adequate and reduces 
the actual vocabulary-learning burden to 190 non-cognates, 
as 71 items of the new word-stock are derivatives of known 
words. In Book VII, 50% of the total vocabulary has al- 
ready appeared in the preceding volumes of the Alternate 
Series. This overlapping of vocabulary is valuable in help- 
ing the student to learn the foreign language through 
repetition. 

HILDEGARDE S. WASHBURN 

Cambridge School of Weston, Mass. 


EspINosA, AURELIO M., JR., El espanol de hoy. 
New York: The Dryden Press, 1952, 200 
pp. $2.25. 


mee 


This reader, composed of five stories, a one-act farce and 
exercises, is presented with the purpose of providing study 
of, and intensive drill in, Spanish sentence structure and in 
the use of idioms. Intended for students who have com- 
pleted a year of college Spanish, this text may be a bridge 
leading the student from basic theory into more familiarity 
with the everyday language. 

Divided into twenty-one lessons, plus three review les- 
sons, the book contains excellent exercises which embrace 
verb drill, grammar review and translation; it is carefully 
edited with adequate footnotes, with vocabulary, an ap- 
pendix of grammar points, and an index. It is unusually 
free of misprints. 

The stories are interesting and entertaining in them- 
selves; two are by living Argentine writers and four by 
living Spaniards. These authors include D. Jacinto Bena- 
vente who needs no introduction to American students; 
Women writers are represented by Dofia Julia Maura de 
Covarrubias; the others, adequately introduced in the 
preface of the book, are D. Arturo Cancela, D. Joaquin de 
Entrambasaguas, D. Enrique Lonc4n, D. Emiliano Aguado. 

The purpose and design of this text being eminently 
practical, results should be worthwhile. As a collection of 
current idiomatic expressions it might well be regarded as a 
valuable supplement to our incomplete bilingual dic- 
uonaries. 

Wa. H. ArcHErR 

University of Tennessee 


Grav, Jacinto. El sefor de Pigmalién. Edited 
by William Giulano. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1952. viii+218 pp. $1.90. 


It is regrettable that a contemporary playwright so 
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talented and so original as Jacinto Grau should be so little 
known in this country. Dr. Giulano’s edition of one of 
Grau’s best known plays, long popular in several European 
countries, is therefore most timely, most welcome. It should 
be widely appreciated by students and teachers for its 
humor, its sparkle and its significance, as well as for its 
practical vocabulary of idioms and expressions so typical 
of current conversational style. This practical aspect of a 
highly entertaining play has been enhanced by Dr. Giulano’s 
able editing, by his notes, his supplementary idiom-drill 
and exercises. The introduction provides a selected bibliog- 
raphy together with needed and useful information about 
Grau and his work. This text can be recommended for use 
as early as the second year in college. 
Wa. H. ARCHER 
University of Tennessee 


MILLA, José, Adventuras en Centro América. 
Edited by Thomas Ballantine Irving. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1951. xvi+188 
pp. $2.00. 


In furnishing us with the first American edition of a 
work by José Milla (1822-1882), Professor Irving has 
made a twofold contribution: he has called to our attention 
a work of an outstanding Guatemalan novelist, who is also 
one of the most prolific Central American authors. At the 
same time, the editor has offered a refreshing and stimulat- 
ing addition to the intermediate reading level. 

José Milla’s greatest contribution lies in his historical 
novels dealing with life in Colonial days. Among his novels 
is La hija del adelantado, which, as Erna Fergusson in her 
book on Guatemala says, “‘is enthralling as one of Scott’s, 
deals with intrigues, infidelity in high places, poisonous 
herbs and wicked herbalists, with tournaments, and dark 
plots circumvented at the last moment.” Another novel, 
El visitador, is the story of the buccaneer, Sir Francis Draké, 
who was authorized by Queen Elizabeth to harry Spanish 
shipping all he could. 

Milla published his cuadros de costumbres between 1862 
and 1882 in La Gaceta de Guatemala and in El Diario de 
Centro América. El canasto del sastre, from which the two 
present stories are taken, began as a series of articles for 
the Diario. The first story, El esclavo de don Dinero, is a 
spirited and swift-moving story of the grotesque and 
miserly twenty-year-old Canuto Delgado, who took a job 
teaching his landlady’s children, decided to become a 
banker, and ended up by making a trip on foot through 
Central America, trying to catch up with a barber, Raja- 
cuero. It is a sort of travel diary, and like How Green Was 
My Father (1947) and How Lost Was My Weekend (1948), 
by David Dodge, is often brash, but gives information and 
some excellent pictures of Central America. 

Tio Clima en la feria forms the latter part of the book. 
The reader will be interested in the description of the 
crowds and incidents one associates with any fair; and he 
may chuckle when the old farmer tries to make sense out 
of the word hipédromo, and when Tio Clima visits the 
barber, Rapacara. 

Teachers thinking of using the text will want to know 
about the editorial apparatus. The volume is conspicuous 
for its attractiveness. The printing and format are good. 
In the sections entitled Vocabulary Hints, cognate study 
is emphasized. Unusual difficulties of syntax and vocabu- 
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lary are explained in the footnotes. The chapters make for 
convenient short assignments, complete in themselves. 
Each chapter is followed by a cwuestionario intended to 
stimulate conversation, and by other exercise material, 
such as true-and-false questions, and the typical English- 
to-Spanish sentences. The end vocabulary of approximately 
2,850 entries has no serious omissions. 

Lively and entertaining pictures by the well-known 
artist Alfonso Vila (Shum) illustrate Aventuras en Centro 
América. 

EpNA LUE FURNESS 

University of Wyoming 


GASONA, ALEJANDRO, La sirena varada. Edited 
by Ruth C. Gillespie. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, New York, 1951, pp. xix+139. 
Price, $1.25. 

Alejandro Casona, thought by many to be the best 
contemporary dramatist writing in Spanish, is now well 
known to North American teachers and students through 
his .Vuestra Natacha and La dama del alba, both of which 
have been made into class texts. The addition of La sirena 
varada to this group will be welcomed by those who feel a 
strong admiration for Casona’s art; others who may not be 
temperamentally attuned to his type of fantasy will be less 
enthusiastic. Casona betrays an unusual imagination, and a 
most attractive personality shines through all his work. He 
deserves commendation for his efforts to discover new re- 
sources for the theater; he knows and manipulates well the 
basic techniques of his craft. The present play is unified in 
tone, is smoothly articulated and deftly developed from 
initial scene to denouement. Its occasional humor, always 
whimsical, sometimes delightfully zany, provides a desir- 
able lighter note to accompany the serious question the 
author wishes to raise: in Miss Gillespie’s words, “the 
extent to which illusion may play a justifiable réle in the 
individual in compromise with reality.” 

The play tries to answer the question by driving home 
the lesson that there is no way to escape reality, which is 
made up largely of suffering; that one is attached to his 
fellows too firmly to make withdrawal possible—or even 
desirable (except for cowards). Few readers will object to 
the drama’s central theme or to the author’s highly moral 
conclusion; their objections will spring from Casona’s im- 
plausible plot and from his extravagant character types. 
In the final analysis, La sirena varuda lacks the one in- 
escapable requisite of all great fictional art: characters who 
are in the full sense of the term so lifelike that the audience 
or reader will see in them breathing portions of humanity 
itself. La sirena varada, a play dealing with the theme of 
escapism, itself offers a pleasant, even though brief, flight 
from humdrum reality, but it fails to move one deeply or to 
remain in the memory as an unforgettable experience. 

Miss Gillespie’s edition is the conventional one now 
established by practice and successful experience with 
Prefacio, Introduccién, Ejercicios and Vocabulario. There 
are also footnotes on each page of the play’s text to help 
out in the hard passages. The editorial aids are quite satis- 
factory; the few lapses here and there are surely an inevit- 
able accompaniment to every text, no matter how care- 
fully made. The Fjercicios will afford acceptable material 
for those who care to use them. Miss Gillespie does not 
suggest the year-level for her text; perhaps for most stu- 


dents its earliest use should come not sooner than the 
middle of the second college year. 
GERALD E. WADE 
University of Tennessee 


ROEMING, RoBERT F. and YounG, CuHar es E., 
An Introduction to French. D. C. Heath and 
Company, Boston, 1951, pp. 221. Price, 
$2.40. 


An Introduction to French, a French grammar by Robert 
F. Roeming and Charles E. Young, is an excellent text 
which lives up to the promises given in the preface by its 
authors. Obviously it is written for the benefit of college 
students or for adult students who might wish to stud) 
French on their own. 

Preceding the first chapter is a section devoted to French 
spelling and pronunciation. Although the phonetic symbols 
are not used, the main points of pronunciation are s\ 
clearly stated and the accompanying drill is so helpful that | 
even without the oral guidance of a teacher the students | 
should be able to acquire a fairly good pronunciation by 
referring to that section as often as they can. 

Each chapter is divided into several sections: introduc- 
tion and explanation of new grammatical forms and rules, 
illustrated by numerous and clear examples; vocabulary 
used in the following reading material; varied exercises 
referring to the lesson. Most of the vocabulary lists present 
classified vocabularies bringing greater interest to the 
readings and forming a good basis for everyday conversa- 
tions. In addition to the final chapter which contains 
idioms of time and weather is an adequate amount of 
idioms given throughout the text. The Index offers a large 
group of exercises of translation from English to French 
and as usual the conjugation of the regular verbs and of the 
main irregular verbs. 

As stated by the authors, this text may be supplemented 
and modified by the individual teacher. The teachers 
wholly in favour of the “direct method” may object to the 
use of English for the grammatical terminology and in all 
explanation of forms and rules. But the purpose of this 
text is to give the students of French a sound basis in gram- 
matical elements so important for the mastery of the 
language. Consequently most of the chapters cover a large 
amount of material. The conjunctive and disjunctive pro- 
nouns are given in a single chapter, and the forms and uses 
of the Imperfect Future and Conditional Tenses are in- 
troduced in one lesson. The students who are not wel 
grounded in grammar will find the assimilation of such fu! 
lessons difficult to achieve. The well-prepared student who 
knows how to use his text and correct his own mistakes wi!) 
receive full benefit from the well-presented and thorough!) 
explained material. 

As “An Introduction to French’ this text does not take 
up the many exceptions and the more subtle details found 
in more advanced grammars, but at the elementary level it 
is so complete and so thorough that it is more than 4 
“study guide.”” Many students will like to keep it and refer 
to it in later years, after having found in it an interesting 
and thorough approach to the study of French. 

YVONNE L. LABRECQUE 


Oxford School 
Hartford, Conn. 
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